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AN INDIANA IDEA 
a The Saturday Evening Post, Oct, 24, 1914 


- Wells liable to infection; flies swarming 
@bout food; living and sleeping rooms into 
which sunlight rarely enters; windows hermet- 

5 ically sealed from one month to another in cold 

} weather ; criminal carelessness about contagi- 
“ous disease; dirty butcher shops. and fruit 
stands—all those things are still amazingly com- 

*mon in the country. Nearly half the people 
who die in Indiana between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-five die of preventable disease ; and 
in that respect: Indiana is strictly typical. 


“Now, therefore,” says the governor's proc- 
amation, “I do proclaim October the second, 
4, as disease-prevention day; and I urge that 
ch exercises be givenin the public schools and 
such action be taken by the municipalities and 
Civic and other organizations in Indiana, as will 
% emphasize the importance of public health and 
~ the joint responsibility of all citizens therefor, 
and will inspire in every one a desire to meet 
that responsibility by active co-operation in all 
sane efforts for the prevention of disease.”’ 


Science cannot prevent disease. It can 

nly tell people how to prevent it. To repeat 

@ instructions over and over, to get them in- 

everybody’s consciousness, is an important 

ty. We should like to see more disease-pre- 
Vention days. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 
GENERAL HYGIENE 





For_Grades 5 and 6 
For Grades 7 and 8 
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THE OVERTON GOSPEL 


To make every day a disease-prevention ~ 


day ; to tell people how to prevent disease ; 


to preach the doctrine of personal and »ublic ~ 


cleanliness by the use of soap and water ; to 
maké everyone realize that happiness and suc- 
cess can result only from good health ; to make 
clear the fact that while it is shortsighted and 
foolish to neglect one’s health, it is criminal to 
endanger the health of others; to show that 
the health of the community is dependent upon 
the health of the individual ; to drive home the 
idea that publie health isa matter for which all 
citizens are responsible, and that it can best be 
promoted by the proper teaching and trdining 
of children in school. 


This is the gospel which Dr. Overton is 
daily preaching to adults and children.” These 
are the things that he is engaged in doing, in 
his capacity as Sanitary Supervisor of the New 
York State Health Department. These are also 
the ideas that he has put into his new textbooks 
in order to train pupils in the ways of right 
living. 

The new Overton Series is written from 
the standpoint of modern hygiene and sanita- 
tion and is simple, direct, and concrete in its 
treatment. Both the point of view and -the 
language are successful in appealing to the 
child’s sense of reason. 


Price 40 cents 
Price 60 cents 


By FRANK{OVERTON, A. M., M.D., Sanitary Supervisor Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties, New York State Department of Health. 
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ée “THE “DRIVE” AGAINST SERBIA 


The Austro-German “drive” 
Serbia began as ,soon as 
had shown her-hi and 

- prosecuted with eat 
w largé the attacking forces 
ch have crossed the Danube 
al points, taken Belgrade and 






‘one knows, for the reports are con- 


_ flicting; but there is no question that 


they are-+much stronger than the 
Austrian army which the Serbians 
drove*back so gallantly at the begin- 
ning of the war. e diminished 
energy of the German offensive in 
the eastern field suggests a consider- 
able diversion of troops to the south. 
The Serbians are making a brave 
resistance, and whateyer gains the 
Teutonic forces have made have been 
at heavy cost. The taking of Bel- 

ade was a foregone conclusion, for 
the city is so situated that it could 
not be long defended. 


THE ULTIMATE AIM 


Military observers pretty generally 
agree that the ultimate aim of the 
new “drive” against Serbia is to push 
men and munitions through to re- 
enforce the Turks at Constantinople, 
and to release the Turkish army for 
a strong offensive against the Suez 
Canal and in Asia Minor. Incident- 
ally, the plan includes the making of 
as much trouble as possible for the’ 
British in Persia, and the fomenting 
of rebellion in India. German dip- 
lomacy and German arms will work 
together for these ends, with what 
result remains to be seen’ If ‘the 
Serbians were less hardy fighters 
this scheme would be easier 0 
accomplishment; “but they are stand- 
ing ground stubbornly. Meanwhile, 
British and French troops in large 
numbers have landed. at Salonica, 
and are making their way through 
Greece to help the Serbians and to 
defend the railroad line from Nish 
to Salonica. 


RUSSIAN VICTORIES 


The Austro-German “drive” against 
the Russians in the eastern theatre 
of war has been checked, and the 


- Russians are pushing a strong offen- 


Sive which threatens the communi- 


- cations of the invading armies. It 


was the German plan to seize Dwinsk 
and the Dwina and to push on to 
the Dneiper, in order to establish a 
secure line beyond the swamp region 
before winter. But, for a full month, 
the Teuton armies have been balked 
in their movement against Dwinsk, 
and are today farther from their 
oal than they were two weeks ago. 
n eastern Galicia, the Russians have 
pierced the last line of Austrian 
defence on the Stripa Yiver, driven 
the Teutonic forces from their 
trenches, and taken two thousand 
prisoners. If they continue fighting 
with equal energy and success, the 
position of the Austro-German 
armies may become one of extreme 
peril. 


M. DELCASSE’S RESIGNATION 


The unexpected retirement of M. 
Delcasse, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, points to serious 
dissensions in the French Cabinet, 


_the «United States 
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arising, presumably, from diplomatic 
disappointments in the Balkans. Thé 
retiring Minister is one of the ablest 
of French statesmen, and has been 
long in the service. He is especially 


_dishked by the Germans, who have 


found him intractable in the past, and 
will be well pleased to have him out 
of the way; but his retirement is a 
distinct loss to the French Govern- 
ment, at a time when it needs its 
best men in its counsels. His resig- 
nation precipitated an angry debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies; but, if 
there were those who hoped to make 
it a pretext for breaking up. the 
Ministry, they were disappointed, for 
the Chamber passed a vote of confi- 
dence by 372 to 9 


' THE RECOGNITION OF 
CARRANZA 


As was anticipated, the diplomatic 
representatives included in the Pan- 
American conference agreed to ex- 
tend recognition to Venustiano Car- 
ranza as President de facto of Mexico, 
and President Wilson has given 
formal sanction to the plan. The 
ministers of the A, B, C Powers— 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile—were 
entirely at one as to this procedure 
from the beginning, and the other 
American republics will undoubtedly 
follow suit, and the European gov- 
ernments likewise. Carranza claims 
to be in full control of twenty-four of 
the twenty-seven states which make 
up the republic, and to have an 
army of 150,000 men in the field to 
enforce the authority of his govern- 
ment. Probably this is a generous 
estimate, but it is certain that his 
forces greatly outnumber those of 
either of his competitors, Villa and 
Zapata. 


A HAPPY WAY OUT 


This agreement offers the United 
States a happy way out of the com- 
plications which arose after our 
blundering policy toward President 
Huerta. It reduces to a minimum, .if 
it does not altogether eliminate, the 
possibility of serious friction between 
and Mexico. 
There may still be some disturbances, 
and American property and lives are 
not yet safe in all parts of the repub- 
lic. Villa is furious and threatening 
and will probably do all the mischief 
he can; but his generals are already 
deserting him. Carranza promises 
full protection to foreigners, indem- 
nities for losses which they may have 
suffered, recognition of all legitimate 
financial obligations, an equitable 
settlement of the land question, and 
absolute religious freedom. These 
are good promises; and if they are 


kept, Mexico will be a different 
country. 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


BLOCKED 


It is a melancholy circumstance 
that, while we are still celebrating the 
completion of the Panama Canal, this 
connecting link between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans should be blocked 
for weeks, and probably for months 
by formidable land slides in the Gail- 
lard Cut. At first, it was thought 
that the difficulty would soon be met, 
and it was expected that the first of 
November, at the latest, would see 


she Canal-re-opened, and shipping of 


all classes again passing through it; 
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but the movement of earth from both 
banks ito the Canal has been so 
rapid that the utmost efforts of the 
dredging fleet have made no gains 
against it. General Goethals now 
frankly admits that it is impossible 
to set any date for the re-opening of 
the Canal; but he wisely plans 
to remove the source of the trouble, 
regardless of the time during which 
the Canal must be closed to shipping. 


FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Extreme. pacifists may be counted 
upon to oppose vehemently the pro- 
gtam of appropriations for the 
national defence “which President 
Wilson and his advisers have formu- 
lated for the consideration of 
Congress. It calls-for a considerable 
addition to our at present ridiculously 
sma!] regular army; for the creation 
of a reserve through short-term en- 
listment; and for a five-year naval 
building program, eliminating from 
the fighting line a dozen or more 
pre-dreadnought battleships and re- 
placing them with super-dreadnoughts 
of the latest type, swift and heavily 
armed. These plans call for large 
appropriations, and necéssarily, for 
new sources of revenue; but there 
are a good many people, as sincere 
in their desire for peace as the most 
extreme pacifists, who believe that 
such expenditures represent the 
truest economy, and are the best 
safeguards against war. 


@ 
New Hampshire Teachers’ As- 
sociation 
Beginning with the long-looked- 


forward-to banquet of the School- 
masters’ Club in Manchester, the 





New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association opens _ its sixty- 
second annual session. Many 


effective speakers are slated for the 
meetings, prominent among them 
being President Faunce of Brown 
University, Andréw W. Edson, asso- 
ciate superintendent of New York 
City, C. H. Hollister of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Harold W. Foght, 
specialist on Rural School Practice 
of the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Classical Association and the 
Modern Language Section have 
meetings Friday afternoon, October 
22, the Classical Association also 
having a session Saturday.. The 
Kindergarten Association has a@ 
special program for Friday and the 
Drawing Section and the Manual 
Training Club will meet then. _ 

Superintendent James N. Pringle 
of Portsmouth is acting president of 
the State Association, taking the 
place of Principal F. W. Lakeman 
of Nashua, who died March 27. The 
other officers are; Principal Harriet 
S. Emmons of Concord, secretary, 
and Principal A. H. M. Curtis of 
Manchester, treasurer. It is eX- 
pected that this sixty-second session 
of the Association will be the most 
suceessful in many years. 


+> 


Reports and Pamphlets 
Bellefonte, Penn. 1914-15 Report. 34 
_pages. Jonas E. Wagner, supet- 

vising principal, 

The Perkins Institution. Annual 
Report 1914. 96 pages. Water 
town, Mass. Edward E. Allen 
director. 
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TEACHING TO READ 


Primary readers that are to serve this purpose—method readers—should 


have these qualities: 


SIMPLICITY 
DIRECTNESS 


INTEREST 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 








Only the fundamentals included—unnecessary complications and 
elaborations rigidly excluded. 


The simple phonetic principles presented clearly and directly, one 
at a time,—the plan and the material in the pupil’s own book, 


THOROUGHNESS Sufficient drill and application to make each step sure before another 
is attempted, —reading that furnishes adequate application. 


Live and interesting reading,—selections that provide not only appli- 
cation of phonetics as taught but also pleasing and varied content. 


THE NEW SLOAN READERS 


just published are unique in combining all these qualities. The series is complete 
with Primer, First Reader, and Second Reader. 


Write Us for Further Information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
ATLANTA 

















A CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 





a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 











So 8 Rules for Publication a 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How te Remit.—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts, 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages ot the Journal 
of Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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—THe- {>| 
SILVER-BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 


By Georce M. Puuirs, LL.D.,. Principal, and 
Rospert F. Anperson, Sc. D., Professor of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, West 


Chester, Pa. 


Published in 1913, they have been adopted, 
wholly or in part, by cities and:towns in 29 states. 
In New England, these introductions number 183, 
including 77 in Maine alone and all the state con- 
trolled schools; in the Central Atlantic Section, 
225, which include over 100 in Pennsylvania 
alone ; in the West, 212 including 50 in Michigan 
alone together with 3 county adoptions. 
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SURE POP. AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First. at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+-130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 








HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 

the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 


Bore 


The State of Indiana has adopted the series 
for exclusive use for five years in all the schools 
of the state. 

The State of Alabama has adopted Book 
Three for exclusive use in the high schools of the 
State for four years. 

The State of Arizona has adopted the series 
for exclusive use for five years in all the schools 
of the state. 


right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 

No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 

















AIDS TO BETTER ENGLISH 


Buhlig’s Business English 
Contains all the essentials—spelling, grammar, punctuation, paragraph study, oral work, letter- 
writing, business methods, etc.—with abundant exercises for practice. 7.70. 





Duncan, Beck, and Graves’s Prose Specimens 
Worth-while selections that illustrate the skillful use of description, narration, expositicn, ard 


argumentation. 7.00. 


Hooker’s Study Book in English Literature 
“Fills a peculiar and long-felt want. In its particular province it is quite as distinctive and helpful 
as Woolley’s Handbook of Composition,’ $1.00. 





Sandwick and Bacon’s High School Word Book 
Especially suited to the needs of high-school classes. Complete edition, go cents. Briefer 
course, 25 cents. 


Woolley’s Written English 


A course of lessons in the main things to know in order to write English correctly. 7.00. 


Correspondence Invited. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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A GENUINELY NEW EDUCATION 


THOMAS W. CHURCHILL 


President of the Board of Education, New York City 


{ Address before the Brooklyn Civic Club.] 


The week before I was appointed upon the 
Board of Education I read an entire double- 
page collection of comments gathered by the 
New York World from prominent men detail- 
ing how the educational system had failed to 
realize the exalted purposes conceived for it 
by its founders. The Brooklyn Eagle had for 
several years before this continued an out- 
put of special articles and editorials outlining 
what the schools ought to do and what kind of 
human products they ought to turn out. For 
many weeks the New York Globe ran a series 
of essays under the caption: “What Ails the 
Schools ?” The New York Times had pub- 
lished several appraisals of the New York 
schools, some written by college professors. 
The tone of their articles wa» that of disap- 
pointment and protest. 

With my lectuary appetite fed upon this pre- 
vailing educational literature, I received the 
call of the mayor, the late William J. Gaynor, 
to become a rember of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He exhorted Board members, when he 
installed them as commissioners of schools, to 
get the viewpoint of the common citizens upon 
what the children ought to have—to steer clear 
of elaborate and formal pedantries with which 
public education had become encrusted through 
exclusive management by professional educa- 
tors and by lack of brushing up against the 
hard common-sense of every-day concerns. 
What the newspaper writers insisted upon so 
much, what Mayor Gaynor repeated so oiten, 
was emphasis upon the need of a layman’s point 
of view in correcting the work of the schools. 

The period which produced the ever increas- 
ing published criticism was one during which 
the layman had been completely and professedly 
excluded from participation ia the formation 
of policies and direction of the public schools. 
A complete and consistent exclusion of Board 
members, ordinary citizens, from the  educa- 
tional part of the school service had been per- 
fected, woven into by-laws and welded into tne 
city charter. Every one who read newspaper 
editorials of fifteen years ago will recall the 
plausible arguments on which the professional 
Organization o! the school system was based. 
“A hospital is, so far as its medicine and surgery 
are concerned, directed by a body of experts. 
Its lay trustees would not for a moment enter- 
tain any idea of deciding what operations should 
be performed upon the patients.” “A fleet of 
vessels owned by a corporation of laymen 


would not for a moment be entrusted to other 


than trained navigators.” “A 
chants manufacturing chemicals would not 
expect to direct the 
experts in the 


firm of mer- 


operations of 
laboratory.’ 

like these were not without effect 
about the organization of schools 
hospital basis: a set of 


Arguments 
in bringing 
upon the 
executives Originating 
and carrying cut all matters of educational im- 
port, a board of trustees exercising direction of 
school matters belonging to 
finance. The idea looks 
and workable, and yet it is the system which 
has been accompanied by a more abundant 
crop of newspaper criticism of public school re- 
sults than ever appeared during any previous 
period since public schools were 
What should be the attitude of a layman 
coming into a Board of Education in the cir- 
cumstances? His natural inclination would 
be to lend his aid to the system built upon so 
consistent a theory, to rally to the support of 
educational experts and to hold up their hands. 
But when you approach the educational expert 
for the purpose of holding up his hands you 
discover that he is no expert at all. 


business and 
logical, commendable 


established. 


This is no 
persiflage, but a plain statement of fact. Where 
is the educational expert? Expert accountants 
publish their expertness on their business cards. 
Handwriting experts do the same. Mining ex- 
perts will acknowledge themselves to be such 
and so will expert hydraulic engineers. But the 
educational expert will not avow himself to be 
one. Others kave to call him such. He does 
not exist except in theoretical proposals for the 
organization cf a school system. No actual 
living person has had the confidence in his own 
knowledge of educational processes to step for- 
ward and say: “I am an educational expert.” 
The existence of an expert is conditioned upon 
the existence of a science or group . of 
sciences of which he is in such sure possession 
that he can solve the problems arising in his 
field and can present the solution with certainty. 
There is no exact science of education. There 
is not yet a sufficient body of actually proved 
facts regarding what knowledge is of the most 
worth, or what methods bring that knowledge 
most effectively, or any indisputable certainty 
regarding any of the large questions of educa- 
tion, so that eny person in possession of edu- 
cation’s laws can offer himself as an expert. 
On the contrary education has been a guess, a 
hypothesis, a theory, a hope, a system reasoned 
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out a priori, tut improved by any comparison 
of results afterwards. In educational councils 
it is the man who uses the heaviest words in 
the most impressive manner that decides the 
educational policy. He cites no percentages of 
actual success or failure of his scheme as tried 
elsewhere, but from his inner consciousness ar- 
gues what his proposition is likely to produce 
and positively asserts that such is what it will 
produce. Since I have been a member of the 
Board of Education I have read more than the 
classic five feet of educational reports. I am 
struck with the brilliant courage of them. They 
universalize, generalize, emphasize unproven 
assertion with the dash of a graduate present- 
ing at commencement a plan for the reform of 
the world. The effect of this bold and positive 
manner of laying down educational doctrine is 
not lost upon the layman. He says “these peo- 
ple state their case so well they must be right.” 
Then again there is a diffidence in the ordinary 
layman regarding esoteric professions like medi- 
cine or law or education. He dreads to put 
himself into a position where some of his ignor- 
ance will be exposed and so make him appear 
ridiculous. There is what you might call a 
fear of education, a didactophobia, that inclines 
the layman on the board to permit the profes- 
sional educators to put across any scheme that 
sounds rotundly and doesn’t cost too much. 
During the period I have referred to, more and 
more members of the Board were brought by 
public criticism to realize the absurdity of the 
arrangement. 


Inevitably and by necessary evolution, in re- 
sponse to indisputable public demand, the Board 
developed a determination to attempt a cor- 
rection of its own attitude. It reviewed the 
fundamental principles on which public educa- 
tion is founded. The American idea of public 
service is unmistakably that of popular repre- 
sentation. 


It was early decreed that the people should 
determine what education and what kind of ser- 
vice of whatsoever nature they should have. To 
secure this schooling for the community its 
cwn representatives, the Board of Education, 
must be paramount. By 1900 there could be 
little doubt of public dissatisfaction with the 
management of the schools. The tone of pub- 
lished comment was unmistakably that of dis- 
approval. The response of the Board of Edu- 
cation to this public demand was inevitable. It 
was sincere, it was earnest. The Board set 
about untangling from the prescriptions im- 
posed upon its government, enough authority 
tc enable it to address itself to the corrections 
demanded of it. 


The Board undertook to bring the 
out of their formalized rigidity. To its salaried 
force of administrators the Board said dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly: “A course of study is a 
secondary thing. The Department of Educa- 
tion is not awarded forty millions of dollars 
every year for the purpose of perpetuating a 


schools 
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cut and dried curriculum. What the people care 
for is not a course of study but living children.” 
There is a persistent notion among our people 
that the graduates of our schools should b+ able 
to do something that is of use. The whole 
educational purpose is too much concerned 
with a civilization which has passed away. 
The main purpose of the educational scheme 


from 1898 to 1900 was “to introduce 
the youth to the intellectual inheritance 
of the race.” It has flavored many 
an educational essay and address. To intro- 


duce youth to the intellectual inheritance of the 
race. It is not a mean or petty or ignoble 
idea. There is a bigness and inspiration about 


it unmistakable. It means that the accumu- 
lated treasures of Grecian culture, of Roman 
power, of renaissance art, cf Shakesperian 


letters, of nineteenth century science, shall be 
brought by trained scholars to the children of 
today. Barring the science part of it, it is the 
education of a gentleman cf leisure as he 
flourished in the time of Sir William Temple, 
Lord Elgin and the brilliant wits of the court 
of Queen Anne. There is scarcely a man but 
would aspire to play the role contemplated by 
this scheme of education. 


It is beautiful. We like the taste of it. We 
want it. From the standpoint of scholarship, 
from the standpoint of a graceful and beauti- 
fully shaped curriculum, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. But, on the other hand, here are the 
children, here are the taxpayers, here is the 
Civilization of today so annoyingly different 
from that of the past, and here are the implac- 
able Fates of the future decreeing that these 
children will be called upon to use that which 
this type of education does not give them at all. 

The layman looks at the scheme of educa- 
tion painted by the manage- of school sys- 
tems and says: “It is beautiful, it is fine! I ad- 
mire it; but it is a charming and costly antique 
vase; the child needs a soup plate.” Or “It 
is as if you would train our children to sail a 
Stately caravel whereas they shall be called upon 
to work in tug boats, barges and turbine 
steamers.” The era of service and satisfaction 
through the possession of erudite scholarship 
has gone. I will weep with the most refined of 
gentlemen over its departure. But it is no 
more. Not enly is a company of educators un- 
able to restore it by filling the course of study 
with fragments of it, but it is an indefensible 
detriment to children to do so. The schools 
have not perpetuated a taste for polite learning 
by clinging to the foundation of it. The schools 
of the eras of greatest refinement were not re- 
sponsible for that refinement, but were the re- 
sult of it. In all the periods of the world’s 
most striking intellectual life, that life did not 
orginate in schcols but it originated in society 
itself and found expression in schools. 

The public men of the building-time of the 
nation have ‘eft in unmistakable terms expres- 
sions of what the purpose of public education 
is. Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and 
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countless others say expressly why schools are 
to be a public charge, an affair’ of the state. It 
is in order that popular government may be 
carried on by _ enlightened, intelligent, devel- 
oped personalities, not a few but in numbers 
comprising the entire citizenry. Public schools 
were not established by the American people 
to perpetuate an ancient and beautiful culture, 
desirable though such a preservation might be. 
Such a purpose is an extraneous proposal in- 
jected by the educator and expressive of a 
pleasant and desirable thing from his own 
standpoint. Schoolmasters necessarily and in- 
evitably propose for public education that which 
is most attractive to themselves, whether it 
concerns subjects taught, manner of teaching, 
length of school session or plans of payment. 
The fundamental purpose of the real power be- 
hind the schools, the American community, is 
to produce an American citizen, intelligent, self- 
reliant, given to the exercise of judgment be- 
fore action, prone to co-operation with his fel- 
lows, and disposed toward substituting for a 
narrow greed and selfishness a generous pub- 
lic-mindedness. 

To make a citizen intelligent we can not con- 
tinue mulling over the things that were es- 
sential for the cultured English gentleman but 
are not essential for the American citizen of 
1915. The discovery of coal, the utilization of 
steam, the expansion of trade, the introduction 
of popular government, the cheapening of print- 
ing, the use of newspapers and magazines, have 
made a new Civilization. Yhe schoolmaster 
may not like it, I may not like it, but it is here 
and our children have got to live in it until they 
change it. They will not live in a civilization 
that used to be when our present curriculum 
was developed. This change means that the 
intelligence needed by the school citizen is not 
the intelligence contemplated by the school 
curriculum. This is not an age of refinement 
of discourse or of exchange of views upon the 
curiosities of recondite literature. However 
pleasant it would be to spend one’s leisure read- 
ing Addison, the public school graduates on 
whom this experiment has been tried now for 
nearly half a century do not in their leisure 
time read Addison. The theory has fallen 
down. It does not work. The intelligence de- 
manded is not a literary intelligence. 

The need of self-reliant citizens 
greater. The young graduate is going into a 
world of trade and industry. The core and 
centre of our public school teaching needs to 
be completely changed. It was transported 
from a system which proposed to fit children 
for a life of learned discourse, minute scholar- 
ship and composition with the pen. The lineage 
comes down as straight as the line of recorded 
live stock. But our boys are not destined for 
a life of learned discourse, minute scholarship 
and composition with the pen. They are headed 
Straight for the store and the favtory. The 
continuation of our bookish, literary-centred 
course of study is therefore absurd, unfair and 


was never 
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an irreparable damage to those on whom it is 


imposed. 
You must substitute for this beautiful but 
exotic culture, for this over-emphasized 


grammar, language and literature, a prepara- 
tion for successful mastery of the principles of 
industry and trade. You must do it because it 
is a world of industry and trade in which the 
men who are row children in the schools will 
live. You need a grammar ot machinery in- 
stead of the analysis of the parts of speech. 
You need a mathematics of costs and losses, of 
construction and estimate, instead of the 
Euclidean geometry of the present course. You 
need a geography of resources, of products, of 
lines of transportation in place of the unfunc- 
tioning study of that name which is current in 
the schools today. 

The switching of the public schools on to a 
track of real service is no idle pastime of a 
summer’s afternoon. In the first place the 
layers of the present track think it the right 
one. In the second place almost every teacher 
in the public schools has been educated into a 
belief that the old route is the proper one. Im 
the last place the very existence of the public 
schools, teaching the superiority of bookish cul- 
ture has, without ever meaning to do so, utterly 
corrupted society by creating a false and un- 
tenable regard for the life of literature, scholar- 
ship and polite discourse. In an industrial na- 
tion, our government-supported schools have 
educated the people away from industry, our 
graduates look down upon it. The white collar 
and the starched shirt have spurned the over- 
alls. One hundred years ago it was a com- 
mon thing, the usual thing, for our American 
parents to regard the knowing of a trade by 
their children as an accomplishment to lack 
which was a disgrace. Now, many a parent in 
comparatively the same financial circumstances 
or social standing scorns the idea that his son 
shall have a trade. The disgrace, in old times, 
was to be without one, the disgrace today is 
to be compelled to have one. This prejudice 
exists in society. This prejudice exists among 
school teachers. 

One powerful aid to the modernization of the 
common school course so as to fit for an in- 
dustrial civilization is that the manipulation of 
tools, the management of machinery, the con- 
struction of something, the actual use of mathe- 
matics, take hold of the human instincts of 
children and, in spite of all the artificial preju- 
dice which our public education has created 
against industry, generate an interest which is 
superior to any attraction the American boy 
has ever felt toward the traditional instruction. 
From the earliest times our beokish education 
has failed to ettract those for whom it was in- 
tended. “Creeping like snail, unwillingly to 
school,” the school boy has been, from the dawn 
of history, childhood’s comic-tragedy. Laws 
are required to force him toward this fancied 
benefit. But now the schoolmaster is shown 
that what is chosen because needful in the kind 
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of life surrounding us, is the very thing that 
draws the most of boys to school and keeps 
them interest there. 

The schools should be changing all the time 
as life and civilization are changing. With 
clear ideas of the service schools should render, 
the ‘delivery of intelligent, self-reliant, public- 
minded citizens to the community, we realize 
that the way to render such service must change 
from year to year as conditions do. We there- 
fore have declared for flexibility against auto- 
cratic rigidity, for sensing the public need, for 


‘hearing the public voice, for everlasting rejec- 
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tion of the fioposition that ihe public should 
take what educational experts concoct, and for 
the belief that the public-spirited intelligent lay- 
man is the safest and sanest guardian of public 
education. He is wedded to no system. He is 
committed to no ancient civilization. He has 
built no educational machine that must be pre- 
served, but he is a voluntary public servant. He 
reads the newspapers. He recognizes the 
source of the funds which pay lor education, and 
his duty is to give himself to bringing the 
schools into a service that will justify the 
spending of the people’s substance. 





THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 


[Editorial in Boston Globe. ] 


Once there was a young man who wrote 
stories about the English in India. Brilliant 
Stories they were, too; gleaming with Oriental 
suns and tropical foliage. A new world of 
brown men and white men bronzing into brown 
rushed pell-mell into bookdom, and the Eng- 
lish reading world clapped its hands with de- 
light. Here was a consummate literary artist 
sprung full-grown out of an Indian jungle. 
University big-wigs took him to their starched 
bosoms. Magazines clamored. The bleachers 
roared, and “Ruddie,” as he was affectionately 
known to New York reporter:, “belonged.” 


That was in the late eighties. Then came the 
“naughty nineties,” and with them Mr. Kipling’s 
triumphal progress. That was a decade ints 
which he exactly fitted. It was a frame to his 
portrait. It was the windup of a century of 
machine-building. Well, he glorified machinery. 
He wrote thrillingly of steamships, airships and 
locomotives. If such a thing could have been 


dione he would have put a _ soul into the 


machines. Thac it could not be done will 
presently appear. 


Meanwhile, kowever, the literary world was 
flabbergasted. That was an era of Success- 
worship, and here was a man who beat them all 
at their own game. He was Success. In the 
literary reviews of that period it used to be 
sourly said that modern authors consisted of 
“Kipling, and the other fellows.” He _ ruled 
the roost; he set the pace, and nobody could 
keep up with him. He was the Nellie Melba, 
the prima donna of English fiction—the Ty 
Cobb of the literary game. 


But in the early 1900's came a change. Much 
as we hated tr admit it, on every hand people 
felt that Mr. Kipling was, as we say, “through.” 
A note of sullenness crept into his tone, or he 
relieved his feelings by berating Mr. Lloyd 
George in public. Once, we are told, he said 
that the American people never forgave him 
for not dying that time of typhoid. If he had, 
he might have been deified, then and there. He 


continued to write and each new book was a 
fresh disappointment. It was strange. It was 
even worse; it was painful. 


What had happened? This: the tune had 
changed. 


Mr. Kipling’s personal career has been a 
mirror of the Anglo-Saxon mind for a quarter 
of a century. In the nineties he celebrated 
the triumphs of a material, machine-made civili- 
zation; he wrote epics of machinery, and, above 
all, he hymned British imperialism. What was 
his message? “Young man, it is a glorious 
thing to live and die for the Lritish Empire.” 
Almost alone of American critics, Professor 
Bliss Perry saw this and said it as long ago 
as 1902. — 


That was all right until the turn of the 
century. Then the Anglo-Saxon world, in com- 
mon with no small part of the European Conti- 
nent, began to suspect that the machines had 
come at too hgh a price of human rights; that 
material prosperity was turning sour on us; 
and that British imperialism, like any other 
brand of imperialism, was merely those same 
machines in a new and far more dangerous dis- 
guise. “Little Ruddie” thundered at deaf ears. 
Or, if people listened, they now replied: “The 
British Empire? Does this man see no higher 
goal for humanity than that?’ And they 
smiled. 


In 1907 they smiled out loud when a Nobel 
prize of money from a forture made in the 
manufacture oi high explosives, said prize 
awarded “for idealism in literature,” perched 
Mr. Kipling on a pedestal between Byjornson 
and Jose Echegaray. How did he enjoy that 
company? To have passed over Count Tolstoy 
and pitched on a British Imperialist was, as 
Falstaff says, “a good joke forever.” Especially 
since, to whet the edge of it, Tolstoy was visibly 
relieved at being missed. 


So it went until August, 1914. Then war. 
And the bones of British Imperialism set up a 
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very lively rattle. Once more Mr. Kipling was 
swept up on the crest of the wave. “Richard's 
himself again.” He carries his head with the 
old swagger. It is quite like the dear, old drab 
nineties. He blows the bugles of Empire, and 
the poor, innocent children follow, as they fol- 
lowed the Pied Piper. He is the hired man of 
British Junkerdom, enormously serviceable, and 
yet, like Talleyrand, he could retort: “I have 
not been bought; I have only been paid.” 
Such is the career. And such is the map of 


world influences which it mirrors. What are 
we to conclude? Has Mr. Kipling been right 
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or wrong? Is Empire, then, the highest human 
goal? -On‘ofe Wave crest’ if the nineties; in the 
hollow in the 1900’s; on another. crest now, as 
well inquire if the wave motion is made by the 
swimmer. Mr. Kipling has not been primarily 
interested in whether the world was going right 
or going wrong; he has always been too fasci- 
nated by the rrere show and glitter and dazzle 
of Things Thar Are. 

Was he a false prophet or was he a true? 
The answer ‘s quite simple. He never was a 
prophet at all. He was, and is, a mouthpiece. 
Or, better, a megaphone. 





If a teacher is full of his subject, and can induce enthusiasm in his pupils; if his facts 


are concrete and naturally connected, the amount of material that an average child can 


assimilate without injury is as astonishing as is the little that will fag him if it is a trifle 


above or below or remcte from him, or taught dully or incoherently.—Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 
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JOHN E. GUNCKEL AS I KNEW HIM 
A. E. WINSHIP 

On August 16, 1915, John E. Gunckel died 
after a year’s severe illness. At the time the 
Journal of Edveation had a brief editorial an- 
nouncement, and on his sixty-ninth birthday we 
reprinted our “Appreciation” of him from the 
Toledo Blade. As the readers of the Journal 
of Education from 1904 to 1914 know. we were 


intense in our appreciation of and friendship 
for Mr. Gunckel. 
I have known only a few men_ whose 


friendship I prized more or in whose activities 
and achievements I more heartily rejoiced. 

It was through me that he went upon the lec- 
ture platform, where he rendered a great ser- 
vice. I arranged two extended campaigns 
for him in New England, and it was the success 
of these campaigns that led to the contract with 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, for whom he lec- 
tured extensively, and he was on a Chautauqua 
tour when stricken with his fatal illness. 

Born in Germantown, Ohio, Mr. Gunckei 
went to Toledo at the age of thirty, and while 
city ticket agent of the Lake Shore railroad he 
began to work with the newsboys. In 1907 he 
gave up his position with the railroad and de- 
voted his life thereafter to the Newsboys As- 
sociation. 


As an inducement for him to devote his life 
to this work with the boys of the street, the 
Citizens of Toledo raised $100,600 and built the 


first distinctly building in America. I 
have appreciated few honors as much as the 
Cpportunity io make the dedicatory address at 
the opening of that building. 

Toledo has had several eminent citizens, but 
no one has been more beloved or more highly 
esteemed than was John E. Gunckel. 


boys’ 


JOHN GUNCKEL—A TRIBUTE 
Ernest Bourner Allen 
Who was it saw the newsboys’ need, 
And met them first with loving deed, 
And made of love his largest creed? 
John Gunckel. 


Who taught his townsmen help to show, 
And give to boys life's light and glow, 
Because his nature made him so? 

John Gunckel. 


Who went from coast to coast aflame, 
With faith in boys and girls the same, 
And gave our city added fame? 
John Gunckel. 


Who saw, in every boy, a man 
Of worth and purpose, like God's plan, 
And said to him: “Do right—you can!” 

John Gunckel. 


Who gave his life unselfishly, 
To make the newsboys happy, free, 
And sought not place nor high degree? 
John Gunckel. 


Who loved God's world, the open sky, 
A quiet spot where fishes lie, 
And had a story in his eye? 


John Gunckel. 


Who knew religion’s inner core, 

And bade us love our fellows more, 

Nor shut from God our own heart's door? 
John Gunckel. 


Who rests at last serene and strong, 

The battle o’er and service long, 

And lives where warriors brave belong? 
John Gunckel. 


All hail! Thou genial guide and friend! 
Thy work on earth will never end! 
A countless host their praises blend— 

John Gunckel! 
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THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME 
WILLIAM C. PULSIFER 

A business man’s balance sheet usually lists 
two kinds of assets, namely,—tangible or quick 
assets, and intangible or those assets that can 
not so readily be turned into cash. Intangible 
assets are often, as we know, the most valu- 
able possessions of an individual or business. 
Good will or good name, copyrights, patent 
rights, charter rights which guarantee certain 
privileges, riparian rights, and many others of 
like nature, while not so easily converted into 
cash as are siocks, bonds, mortgages, bills re- 
ceivable and accounts receivable, are often car- 
ried in the balance sheet of a business firm or 
corporation as the most valuable possessions in 
its property list. 

The publishing right of a great newspaper or 
magazine is worth vastly more than all the 
other property, real or personal, that is owned 
by their publishers. 

The - Bell teiephone rights are much more 
valuable than all the instruments or other 
visible property possessed by the company. 

The patent rights owned by Ford and his 
genius in using them have piled up for him a 
bank balance of twenty-eight millions of dol- 
lars and produced a business that is regarded 
by automobile-makers as phenomenal. 

John Wanamaker’s business name, if he could 
be persuaded to sell it, would be worth a mil- 
lion dollars to an enterprising purchaser. 

An honorable business name commands 
credit at the banks. J. Pierpont Morgan was 
asked, when he was testifying before the Pujo 
Committee, whether he did not always exact 
adequate security from men desiring to borrow 
money from his firm: “No,” he replied, “I have 
many times loaned money demanding no se- 
curity whatever for it.” This statement 
startled some of the members of the committee, 
who at once asked him to explain. In reply, 
Mr. Morgan said in effect: “I often regard 
the character and reputation of an_ honest 
borrower as security sufficient to satisfy me that 
the loan asked for will be paid when due.” Pier- 
pont Morgan evidently regarded, in the con- 
duct of his business, a good name of as much 
value as great riches. 

The business world will not grant credit to 
an individual, firm or corporation, unless this 
intangible thing, known as a good name, is 
possessed by such individual, firm or corpora- 
tion. 

What is the record of this borrower? Does 
he keep his word? Does he lead a clean life? 
Does he live beyond his means? 
Does he pay his obligations when due? These 
are questions that the credit men are constantly 
considering and, as they answer them, the busi- 
ness man’s credit is rated. 

I am aware that I am saying no new thing 
to men and women who know how business 
life unto experience looks, but to young men 
and women of this day and generation, who 
leave the colleges and universities to take their 
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places either in business or professional life, 
these truisms ought to be repeated again and 
again, in order that we may be sure when these 
students leave the college doors for their life 
work they nave had thoroughly ground into 
their gray matter the lesson that the business 
world regards common honesty as the best as- 
set in a man’s life. 


A college cr university, as I see it, ought 
to count as the most valuable possession it has, 
the intangible asset known as a “good name.” 
This asset is of much greater value than money 
or any form of property. It can never be 
measured in the terms of money or property. 
As a business house, after long years of up- 
right and honorable dealing, establishes a credit 
that is evervwliere respected, and so, stands in 
what we may call a commanding position, so a 
college that has been administered by men of 
the highest character and the most scholarly 
attainments, that has’ sent into the world a body 
of. men and women that have always and every- 
where shown themselves to be honest, indus- 
trious, frugal, trustworthy, intelligent citizens, 
is in position to command a AA, or highest 
grade of credit, from other colleges, from the 
scholars of the world, from parents seeking the 
best institutions in which to place their children 
for a liberal education, and from philanthropic 
people who give money to worthy institutions. 
—From an address on “The Good Name of 
Bates College” at last commencement. 

oo 
WILLIE WIGGLES 


A. E. WINSHIP 





Miss Chloe’s patience was about exhausted. 
A semi-wayward brother of twenty-four had 
called the evening before for her to loan him 


$20, suggesting that he might be 
tempted to do something desperate 
if he did not’ have _ it. She could 


not do it, and did not, and he left in a rage, af- 
ter which she passed a nearly sleepless night. 

Willie was perpetual motion the next forenoon. 
She began by saying: “Willie, sit up and keep 
still, I tell you.” 

Then it went on until she said with emphasis: 

“Willie, if you make me speak to you again, 
you will take your books and go home.” 

This was an unusually serious situation for 
Willie, and he sat still, at least, he thought he 
did, but Miss Chloe’s habit of speaking to Willie 
led her to say :— 

“I tell you, Willie, to sit still.” She would 
not have said it had it occurred to her at the 
minute that she had threatened him if she spoke 
to him again. But the children had not for- 
gotten it. 

“Teacher, you said if you spoke to Willie 
again he must take his books and go home,” said 
Sammy, who was a born mischief maker. 

Miss Chloe pretended not to hear, but Sammy 
kept motioning Willie to go, and so he said: 
“Teacher, must I take my books and go home?” 

With a regretful tone she said “Yes.” 

Mrs. Warden was ironing in the kitchen. She 
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was always at work. She could always find 
something to do to get her up an hour before 
the rest of the house and to keep her up until 
all were asleep. She was always tired. She 
showed it, but did not talk about it. 

“What is the matter now, Willie, that you 
have brought your books home? Can’t you 
sit still?” 

“I’m ‘spelled ’cause I can’t sit still, but I can 
help you. Here, let me take the iron and do 
the pillow cases, and other easy things.” 

Mrs. Warden let him take the iron while she 
put on her sunbonnet and went out on the 
street. By and by she met the superintend- 
ent, who raised his hat to her, but she stopped 
with an emphasis that made him stop. He never 
liked to talk schools in the street, and had a 
rule never to hear complaints except at the 
office from 4 to 5 p. m., but there was some- 
thing in Mrs. Warden’s manner that did not 
make it easy to postpone the interview. He 
did net say, “Speak on,” and he did not need 
to say it, for she spoke right on. 

“Willie’s been ’spelled.” 

“That cannot be. I must do the expelling.” 

“Well, he brought his books home and said 
he was ’spelled ’cause he didn’t sit still. He 
can’t sit still. He can’t do it. Willie wiggles.” 

“I will look into the matter. In what grade 
is he?” 
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“In Miss Chloe’s room.” 

Mr. C heaved a gentle sigh of despair. 

“I told you Willie wiggles. He can’t sit still 
any mor’n you can stop jiggering your watch 
chain.” 





Mr. C——dropped his watch chain as though 
it was molten metal. 


“T didn’t mean no offense, but Willie is a 
good boy. He wiggles just as his biggest 
brother did, and he’s a mighty smart man, and 
is making lots of money. Willie don’t play 
much. He likes to work. He washes dishes 
and wipes them, and puts them away. He cuts 
the wood and does chores. He’s the best boy 
I know. but he can’t sit still.” 


“Send him back to school; it will be all right.” 

“’Taint no use. There ain’t no place in 
school for a boy that wiggles. Willie says so. 
I should think you ought to have one school 
where boys as wiggles can have something to 
do aside from sittin’ still.” 

“Here, tell Willie to give this to Miss Chloe 
this afternoon,” and he handed Mrs. Warden 
this note, which he had scribbled all over one 
of his visiting cards :— 

“Take Willie back. He wiggles, and so do 
I. Give him something to do besides sitting 
still, Come to my office at 4.30 if you can.” 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 

The private school is essential to American 
life and it is and is to be more and more es- 
sential as the future unfolds. 

The public school has come to be the greatest 
single feature in the Republic, but the fact that 
it is the public’s school puts many limitations 
upon specialization. It can do anything which 
a considerable number of the people desire. 
For instance, it can prepare for college as well 
as any schools in the country, it can provide 
trade schoo!s and vocational guidance. but 
everything that the public school does must be 
characterized by uniformity within’ certain 
limits. 

This makes private schools for special con- 
ditions inevitable. The one school which must 
grow more and more in importance is the 
Young Women’s Private Junior College. 

There are many people whe are abundantly 
able to give their daughters any education and 
scholarship they desire and who do not. wish 
their daughters to spend four years getting 
ready for college and then four vears in college, 
but they insist that they shall go into life with 
every feature of scholarship and education 
which any woman needs by way of refinement 


talent and purpose for usefulness in the home. 


in society, and in semi-public life 
The demand for such a preparation and the 


possibility of providing it were never so forcibly 
illustrated as in a visit to National Park Semi- 
nary at Forest Glen, Maryland, near Washing- 
toa, BD. € 

A more beattiful spot cannot be found be- 
tween the seas. It is a forest glen, the loveliest 
of glens in a iwnost charming forest. It is really 
a continuation of National Rock Creek Park 
of Washington, which is world f-mous. No 
sixty-five acres of that park is more lovely than 
Forest Glen, which is a park with the beauty 
heightened by art in landsc*pe, architecture 
which has glorified the forest, the hills, the 
cales and the streams by artistically placing 
five bridges—the Glen, the Ivv, the Laurel, the 
Honeysuckle and the Pergola—so that a stroll 
or a ride presents a panorama of nature and 
art of entrancing beauty. 

In this Forest of Glens are twenty buildings 
each a thing uf beauty without and a joy within. 
No pen can give the faintest hint of the charm 
of the seminziy life in these buildings. We will 
not attempt it. It must be seen in order to 
form any conception of the plan. 


Over and above the forest, the glen, the 
brook, the cascade, the precipice, the bridges, 
the walks the = drive the buildings, is the 
school as a scholastic training in culture and m 


edu ational {reining in character and person- 
ality, 
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Specialists have embodied in every-day life 
the vision of the founders, John Irvin Cassedy 
and Vesta HH. Cassedy. The three artist edu- 
cators who are guiding the fifty members of the 
faculty are Frederick Eugene Partington, di- 
rector, Katherine Mumford, dean, and Char- 
lotte Priest, prefect of studies. 

Opportunities to know National Park Semi- 
nary in its beauty and educational activities are 
among the rewards of “Looking About.” 
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AN OLD EVIL—KEEPING IN 


SUPERINTENDENT MADISON HALL 


Fort Stockton, Texas 





There are always a few pupils who do not 
study enough at home. From the fourth grade 
bn a pupil is expected to do some home study. 
Not only is this necessary if the pupil is to do 
the best work, but the pupil should acquire the 


habit of doing some things alone, without the 


help or even the presence of others. 

The time to be employed in home study will 
vary with the pupils. Some will require more 
time, others Iess. The following is a schedule 


of the approximate time required‘ for the best 
results :— 


4th grade about one hour 

5th grade about one and one-half hours 
6th grade about two hours ' 
7th grade about two and one-half hours 
High School about four hours. 


In any attempt to put in force the above 
schedule, parents would be guided by con- 
siderations of the individual child. No healthy 
child will receive any damage in any way on ac- 
count of studying at home for the length of time 
indicated for his grade. There is no child that 
is at all prepared to do the werk which he is 
now attempting that cannot do well the work 
of his grade with the indicated amount of home 
study. And later there will be no question of 
his passing. 

At school or hours for work and recreation 
are arranged for the welfare of the child: and 
when for anv reason any child must remain in 
the schoolroom when he should be at play, it 
cannot result otherwise than in a lowering of 
the vitality of the child. If teachers explain 
clearly and show a_ child how home work 
should be done, and see to it that the requisite 
amount of home study is done, then the cases 
that must be kept in after school will be rare 
indeed. For a child” recreation makes the 
mind keen and active, so a lack of it stupefies 
and dulls the power of perception. 

The custom of “keeping in” must have 
originated at an early period in the develop 
ment of our school system. Formerly each 
teacher in the country had from forty to 
eighty pupils, and taught from sun to sun_ six 
days in the week. Next the half holiday on 
Saturday afternoon was granted as a_ special 
fayor to those pupils who had done well in all 
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their work during the five and one-half days, 
while the dullard and the shirker were “kept 
in” to make uj work and also as a punishment. 
Gradually it became the custom to grant not only 
the Saturday afternoon holiday to all, but later 
the whole day. Then it was also discovered 
that from sun to sun was too long a day to 
secure the best results, even for a pupil who 
walked miles to and from school and did chores 
besides. So when the number of days work 
was reduced from six to five and the number 
of hours per day from sun to sun to from 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m., with liberal intermissions, 
some pedageg, either on account of having 
too many pupils to get through with the day’s 
work in time, or because he was afraid he 
would not earn his money, kept some _ pupils 
over time either to finish the day’s work or to 
earn as well as possible, without the possibility 
of a dowbt, his day’s wages—or some, as al- 
ways, held that the old way was the better, and 
they would not follow the new, or others knew 
that the new wav was the better and were afraid 
to practice it, though better than the old,. in 
the face of established custom. 

And so a custom born of ignorance has 
fastened itself upon many communities, and 
upon many teachers—a custom that can now 
very rarely be of benefit to a pupil, but from 
the very nature of the thing must be a detri- 
ment. A pupil habitually kept in must inevi- 
tably come to think of himself either as a dul- 
lard or as too mischievous and too inattentive 
to his duties to get his work, If he is dull 
keeping him in only makes him duller. If he 
is mischievous keeping him in makes him think 
he has accomplished something in his chosen 
line of activity. 





If a teacher is too busy during regular school 
hours to explain something necessary to the nu- 
pil’s grasping the matter in hand, then a few 
minutes after four o’clock micht be taken for 
this work, a few minutes could also be taken 
for the sake of discipline, if necessary. 

If our course of study is what it is supposed 
to be, and if the teacher gives clearly and in a 
way to be understood by the pwpil just what 
home work is to be done, and also just how 
to do it, and if the parent sees to it that the 
child does the assigned work; then there is no 
necessity of keeping a pupil in to do his regular 
work. 

Many of our students today get too little 
exercise, and to deprive them of the recess and 
of the noon hour or any part of it, cannot work 
out well in the end either for the individual pupil 
or for the school as a whole. 

Another point worthy of consideration 1s 
the effect on the teacher. Any one doing such 
work as the teacher does every school day, 


cannot do good work long without some period 
for relaxation and exercise, though ever so 
little. A teacher that works from 9 a. m. to 
12 m. without rest is too tired to relax and 
enjoy the noon hour. The afternoon then be- 
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comes more exhaustivé than the forenoon has 
been. A teacher tired and worn out with the 
day’s work is not capable of inspiring pupils 
to do well thei work. 

The habit of keeping in makes of-the teacher 
not a teacher but a taskmaster. Let us not be 
understood by this to say that the work should 
not be done. What we wish to say is that 
keeping in is going at the work in the wrong 
way. Keeping in does not cause the teacher 
to be loved more, and so does not lighten the 
future work of pupil or teacher, but it does 
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lower the vitahty of both, hence makes harder 
the work for tomorrow. 

No human being ever yet loved a taskmaster. 
No human being ever yet served a_taskmaster 
with a light heart, and with the joy of peace and 
contentment singing within and shining out. 
But thousands have loved and do love teachers 
and have rendered and do render. them a 
homage more sincere than that yielded to king 
or potentate. And this heart talking with 
heart, this mina tuned with mind finds a ready 
understanding where all other means fail. 
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STARTING THE CHILD ARIGHT IN LANGUAGE—(I.) 


PROFESSOR HOWARD R, DRIGGS 


University of Utah 


Author of ‘‘Liye Language Lessons’’ 


THE KEYNOTE 


To train the child to talk we must let him 
talk—talk about things close to child-life, and 
help him the while to talk effectively. This, in 
essence, is live language work. 

An instance to make this vital: The teacher 
of a certain third grade had Jed her pupils to 
tell of their ccasting, when one boy, forgetting 
himself, said excitedly: “Oh, it was fun! We 
jumped on our sleds and just went ripping down 
the hill.” The class laughed. A bit of piay- 
ground slang had slipped into the schoolroom. 
Yet, why shouldn’t it? The teacher seized her 
opportunity. 

“That was a swift ride, Willa very swift 
ride,” said she; “I wonder who can make it 
just as swift and use a different expression.” 

The pupils leaped with interest to the prob- 
lem. The sled “whizzed down the hill,” “went 
like the wind,” “flew like an arrow,” “shot down 
the track.” A dozen or more effective ways to 
express the thought were found. 

Then the teacher, to touch up the interest 
further, gave this picture from “Evangeline :”"— 


“Oft on sledges in winter, swift as the swoop of an eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding they glided away o’er the 
meadow.” 


But one little fellow even dared to question 
the poet’s use of the word “bounding” and 
would not be satisfied until another suggested, 
“Perhaps they had bumps on the track.” 

The gist of all I would say about language 
teaching is suggested in this illustration. 

Children are full of things to express. Every 
day brings them experiences to talk about. 
What they need most is a chance to express 
themselves, and a little sensible guidance to get 
the language that fits their needs. 


To fill a child’s head with rules and defi- 
nitions, to teach him all the tricks of parsing 
and diagraming at the outset, is to waste child- 
life. These are the husks of language—useful 
in their place; but their place is in the upper 
grades, or perhaps the high school and college. 


The beginning child needs words, first of all— 
words that are alive to him. He needs help next 
to build with those words sentences that carry 
effectively his thoughts and feelings. Help 
him to get a rich and ready vocabulary. Help 
him to say what he wants to say so that people 
can understand him. Correct his mistakes?— 
yes, as need calls for correction; but above all, 
give him a chance to express himself. 

If the child kas any divine right in the school- 
room, it is the divine right of self expression. 
Without expression there is no education. Ex- 
pression is the sign of growth. A ‘tree grows 
as it expresses itself, as it puts forth buds and 
leaves and branches and flowers and fruit. A 
child likewise grows only as he expresses himself. 

3ut mere expression is not enough. To get 
good fruit, we must protect the tree from pests, 
from weeds, we must prune it, guide its growth 
till it comes tc its full fruitage. The child’s ex- 
pression, too, must be guided till it becomes rich 
and effective. 


The chief mistake of teachers in the past is 
that they have made language work almost en- 
tirely a pruning process. In their anxiety to 
correct the errors of speech, they have seemed 
to lose sight ci all else. The child has not been 
given a chance to grow. 


Another illustration to make this point vital: 
When I moved into my present home, the 
furniture van crushed down:a little tree in my 
back yard. I did not know what had happened, 
but the next spring when I planted my garden, 
I found a strange weed where the tree had 
stood, and cut it down with my hoe. A week 
later it had appeared again, and a second time 
it was cut down. Then I went away for my 
vacation. When I returned, the persistent 
weed had pushed itself several inches above 
ground. To my surprise I found it no weed 
at all, but a quick-growing tree we call the 
tree of Paradise. I wanted a tree there so I 
began to cultivate it. Today we have a fine 





(Continued on page 381.) 
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RURAL DENMARK AND ITS SCHOOLS* 


Harold W. Foght has developed into ex- 
pert leadership of rural schools at a time when 
such leadership is greatly needed, and most 
fortunately he is in the Bureau of Education’s 
service. 

The Harvester Company through Professor 
P. G. Holden and his associates and the De- 
partment of Agriculture through O. H. Benson 
and his associates have been achieving 
phenomenal results, making records that are 
thrilling; and it now appears that Commissioner 
Claxton of the Bureau of Education, who has 
been gathering information through a group of 
efficient agents like Foght, Muerman, Monahan, 
McBrien, Mrs. Cook and others, has found 
in Harold W. Foght an author, second to none 
in America, for the enlighteni.ent and_ inspir- 
ation of all rural leaders. 

This exceptional power on the part of Mr. 
Foght has been foreshadowed in these Bulle- 
tins of the Bureau: “The Educational System of 
Rural Denmark”; “Danish Elementary Rural 
Schools,” and “The Danish Folk High School,” 
but his complete mastery of the whole Ameri- 
can rural problem has not been adequately in 
evidence until this volume on “Rural Denmark 
and Its Schools,” appeared, for in this he con- 
nects up all Denmark has done with all that 
the United States needs in order to make this 
country as significant in rural life as she is sure 
to be in industrial activities. 

Mr. Foght has the advantage of a rare com- 
bination of isheritance, education, experience 
and Observation for the creation of an Ameri- 
can’s vision as to rural ills and remedies. Born 
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® “Rural Denmark and Its Schools.’’ By Harold Ww. Foght 
United States Department of Educativn. New York: The Macmil. 
jan Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 355 pages. Price, $1.40. 
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in Norway, he came as a child to bleak and 
barren western Nebraska when his father was 
ruined as a sea-faring man through German 
confiscation of his vessel in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. He knows all the struggles of rural 
frontier life, has specialized in agriculture in his 
education, evolved the pedagogy of it in the 
Kirksville, Missouri, Normal School, has studied 
Denmark more completely than has any other 
American, and has studied American rural con- 
ditions under the direction of CommisSioner 
Claxton, and is, withal, an exact and interesting 
writer. 

Not only is “Rural Denmark and Its Schools” 
a great book in itself, but it marks its author as 
a man. of limitless possibilities in leadership in 
the solving of rural American problems. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH 


Achievement should be easier in English than 
in any other branch, and it is conceded to be 
the most difficult. 

Some teachers and professors are actually 
making definite and important achievements, 
notably Professor N. L. Nelson of Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, who has definite 
results to show. 

Each student as a climax of the year’s work 
wrote a paper, a village newspaper, using about 
5,000 words. Each style of article was to be 
written in the best possible way the student 
could write that style. 

It was our privilege to look through the 
tewspapers thus prepared. 1 was especially 
interested in The Oakland Progress and The 
Hurricane Hurrier. Each paper was charac- 
teristic of the name. 

The Oakland Progress had as_ articles: 
“Burglar Enters Jackson Home,” “George 
Millunt is Found,” “Anne Pest Writes Home,” 
“Storm Wave Coming,” “Over Twenty Thou- 
sand Cows in One District,” “The Telephone 
in War,” “Just for Fun,” “Mollie Connie Goes 
East.” The editorials were on “Attractiveness 
Desired,” “The Use of Wealth,’ and “Gone.” 

The articles were on “A Fight Between a 
Spider and a Snake,” “America’s Place in the 
Sun,” and “Art’s April Fool Day.” It was all 
exceedingly well done. 

The Huricane Hurrier had a clever bit of 
verse. 

The news items enlarged were “Buried Alive,” 
“Death of Russell Chandler,” “A Deer in the 
Streets of Springdale,” “She Did Not Hear,” 
“Most Valuable Metal.” 

The articles were upon “Little Zion’s Shower 
sath,” descriptive; ‘‘Building Materials,” eco- 
nomic article; “Why a Woman is Afraid of a 
Mouse.” “How Claudie Wrote ‘Calf.’” 

Editorial—‘Why Cannot Hurricane Have a 
Telephone System?” “Why Sheep Pay on the 


Farm.” 

News paragraphs were exceedingly rich, fun 
mingled with news. 

Good English with much genius. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS 


Nowhere is the new order of things more in 
evidence than in county supervision. Really, 
we do not know a single instance of indifference 
onthe part ofa “county superintendent.” The 
following is a fair sample of their zeal. It is the 
closing paragraph of one of the occasional letters 
of W. J. Cagney of San Benito County, Cali- 
fornia. 

I will add—Do your very best, teach, 
review and drill. Have an aim. Have 
a purpose in your teaching and you 
will gather enthusiasm and gain power 
as an instructor. Teach boys and girls, 
tiot subjects, and your success will be 
greater. Be a leader, inspire confi- 
dence ; instill respect ; emphasize the im- 
pottance of good mariners; encourage 
investigation; be patriotic arid above all 
bear in mind that your example is far- 
reaching. Your work is most import- 
ant. You are moulding character and 
sowing the seeds of citizenship upon 
which rests the very destiny of our 
nation. 

Such a man accomplishes no end of good to 
the teacher, the school and the community. 
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PRESIDENT CHURCHILL’S ADDRESS 


We are using this week an address by Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Churchill of the New York 
City Board of Education. It is the clearest 
statement, the most vigorous defence of the 
genuinely new view of public school education 
ir. a city. It should be read by every city 
school board member in Anierica, by every 
city superinterdent and principal in all this 
broad land. It is of the utmost importance that 
this new public school attitude be appreciated 
by all city school administrators. 

It is not a question whether they like it or 
not. Those who walk in city streets do not 
like automobiles, but they have adapted them- 
selves to the new dangers by having traffic 
policemen and Safety Zones until city street 
crossings are safer than in the days of horse 
traffic. 


Twenty-cents-a-mile automobile liveries don’t 
like jitneys, but in some form there will be 
nickel trips in motor cars or buses in all parts 
of the country so long as there are people who 
cannot or will not pay a doliar or even fifty 
cents to go from the station to the hotel. Rail- 
roads may rule the jitney off their property, 
but people will go to the sidewalk and take a 
jitney. Already the automobile liveries have 
been forced to a twenty-five-cent rate, and even 
to a round trip for twenty-five cents in many 
cities. 

The public schools must serve all the public. 
Democracy and not aristocracy will rule in the 


United States whether the aristocrats like it or 
not, 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRECEPTRESS 


A high school preceptress is sure to be a 
feature in all city high schools in which there 
are gitl students, but there has been little 
thought of the introduction of the preceptress 
idea mto the smaller high schcols. 

So far as we know, Superintendent F. S. 
Brick of Montague, Massachusetts, is the first 
to have a small high school—Turners Falls— 
with a preceptress to look after the physical 
and social welfare of the girls. 

This preceptress sees to it that every girl is 
interested in athletics, in the phase of athletics 
that is best for her. She also looks after the 
physical life of the girls, their care of them- 
selves in school and out, and has a vital in- 
fluence upon their social life. 

She is on duty from before school opens till 
the last girl goes out at night. If for any 
reason she cannot be on duty at any time she 
sees to it that her place is taken by some other 
woman teacher. 

Something alin to this is sure to be universal 
at no distant day. 
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A QUEER SITUATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association accepted an 
invitation from the teachers of Minneapolis to 
hold the annual meeting October 28-29. Now 
the Minneapolis Board of Education will only 
close the schools on October 29, so that in order 
tc be welcomed by their host ihe visitors must 
visit the schools on October 28. It is a queer 
situation surely, whatever justification there may 
have been for the action of the Board. 
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THE SCHMIDLAPP BUREAU 


At the time of its organization the Journal of 
Education had the first adequate description of 
the Schmidlapp Bureau of Cincinnati in any 
publication other than local, but in this busy 
life of all school people it is easy to forget what 
one has read about even a notable organization 
like this. 

Mr. Schmidlapp of Cincinnati has provided 
for a Bureau, often styled a Vocational Bureau, 
and Miss M. Edith Campbell has been in charge 
of it from the first. Miss Campbell has also 
been upon the Cincinnati Board of Education, so 
that she has been able to render a service to 
the city quite unlike that of any other woman 
in education in any other city. Whenever and 
wherever funds have been wanted for any un- 
usual service to out-of-step children in Cincinnati, 
Miss Campbeil and the Schmidlapp Bureau have 
been able to provide them either from the funds 
of the Bureau or from public spirited men and 
women who never fail to meet every emergency. 

It is to this Bureau that Superintendent Randall 
1. Condon and his predecessor, Frank B. Dyer, 
are indebted for the ability to place Helen T. 
Woolley in charge of one of the most interest- 
ing and important studies of working children 
that has been made in any country. 
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PROGRESS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The legislature of 1915 has provided for 
optional compulsory school attendance. Any 
school district or aggregation of adjoining dis- 
tricts may adopt compulsory education upon 
petition signed by a majority of the qualified 
electors of the territory affected or upon vote 
of the electors of the distriet affected at any 
election called by the county board of educa- 
tion upon presentation of a petition signed by 
one-fourth or more of the qualified electors. The 
adoption of compulsory education in any district 
will require all children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen to attend school continuously 
for the entire school term either at public or 
private schools. The law will require also the 
attendance of such children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age who are not actually 
regularly engaged in useful employment, and also 
those who cannot read at sight and write legibly 
simple sentences. 
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TUITION FOR NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 


One of the questions that vexes the soul of 
many a superintendent and board of education 
is the tuition of non-resident pupils. We hear 
it discussed all over the country. In some states 
the law is ridiculous. In others the local regu- 
lations are so various as to be vexatious. Cities 
want non-resident students up to a certain num- 
ber, and then they rather not have them. They 
want just enough to enable them to have a full 
corps of teachers, but not enough to necessitate 
extra teachers, when once they have an equip- 
ment. Then, of course, they all draw the line 
when it means a new or enlarged building. 


Portland, Oregon, has figured it out scien- 
tifically and has fixed a schedule approximating 
the actual cost per pupil, not including over- 
head expense. Elementary school, $45 per 
school year of ten months; high school, $80; 
school for the deaf, $125; school of trades, $135; 
and school for defectives, $200. 
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IMPORTANT VERDICT 


The Philadelphia Inquirer says that on Sep- 
tember 9 an evangelist was fined $2,700 for 
slandering a councilman of Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania, at a revival service some months since. 
The verdict was rendered by some arbitrators 
to whom it was referred. 


In making their finding the arbitrators said:— 

“There is no special privilege attached to 
a clergyman, much less an evangelist. There 
would be higher and better grounds for accord- 
ing special privilege to a clergyman, that is, a 
pastor of a congregation, than to an evangelist, 
the clergyman being more or less permanently 
located and having a local habitation. The 
evangelist on the other hand is a mere floater, 
here today, gone tomorrow, and accountable to 
nobody, and only answerable to the law.” 


Without any knowledge of this special offender 
we do know tliat it will be a most righteous ver- 
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dict if it can in any degree check the intensely 
vicious practice of some evangelists and other 
reformers who seem to have no regard for truth. 
They seem to hold falsehood a high virtue if only 
ic contributes to sensationalism. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD MOVES 
The Rockland, Massachusetts, Independent 


has this item:— 

“The Stetson Shoe Company of South Wey- 
mouth has adopted an entirely new innovation 
in the shoe tiade. A certain room is closed 
and the machines stopped for ten minutes in 
the forenoon and five minutes in the afternoon 
and a boy passes through with cold milk for all 
who want it, and workers take a positive rest.” 

This is a notable and noble departure which 
already amounts to a demonstration of interest 
it. the comfort as well as efficiency of workmen. 
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DR. BARDWELL IN 1903 





This is what we said of Darwin L. Bardwell 
editorially in 1903:— 
“When Superintendent Darwin L. Bardwell 


left Binghamton to become one of the assistant 
superintendents in New York City, the citizens 
gave him a great testimonial meeting. The 
teachers gave him a beautiful gold watch with 
this inscription: ‘Presented to Darwin L. Bard- 
well by the Teachers of the Public Schools of 
Binghamton, N. Y., 1902.’ The members of 
the school board presented him with a valu- 
able gold chain.” 


His recent siidden death recalis the time when 
he went to New York. 
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An exchange says that nine years ago a 
farmer living in Kansas started in on a quarter 
section of land, and one first-class Holstein cow. 
He has kept books on the land and cow, and at 
the end of iine years finds that the cow has 
made more clear money for him than the land. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association’s 
night schools are a vital and indispensable edu- 
cational feature of every large city. 


We omit “Educators as I Have Known 
Them” in this issue, using in its place “John E. 
Gunckel as I Knew Him.” 


Rural school day is now 
at County Fairs, and it is 
popular days. 


universal 
the most 


almost 
one of 


The end is not yet in the Chicago strife. It 
is first one “rule” and then another. 


The effect of J. W. Crabtree’s crusade against 
canvassers is bearing much fruit. 


A sixty-year-old spirit may make a_forty- 


year-old look and act like sixty. 


The college rush often has many elements of 
a bull fight. 


Safety First must be the pension principle. 
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LOWELL MASON 
DR. J, D. LOGAN 


[His work in psalmody, in choral and in public school 
music must be regarded as the most significant formative 
influence in the history of musical education in America. ] 

USTERE the elder days wherein he wrought, 
A And void of all the goodlier sustenance 
Which dwells in dulcet melody: 

But he, with vatic vision of his lot, 
Affirmed the horoscope of Circumstance, 
And, consecrate to Music, taught 
Our stern progenitors the lovelier ways 
Of lyric rapture and of reverent praise 

To gladden Man’s mortality. 


We are his homagers. In temple, school, 

And home we mark, still pure and eloquent, 
The tenure of his pristine rule. 

If where he lies he ever turn to view 

His rightful recompense, his deathless due, 
And vast, enduring monument, 

Sweet must his solace be, his heart content: 

So let him rest who holds our love in fee, 
His name revered perennially. 
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BENSON’S SAYINGS 


O. H. Benson of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a way of saying things 
that need to be said in a way that makes the 
saving of them effective:— 

People are as important as stock. 

3oys and girls need a balanced ration as much 
as stock needs it. 

There are 73,600,000 home-fed Americans and 
18,400,000 hotel and_ restaurant-fed Ameri- 
cans. 


A properly fed boy adds to health, efficiency, 
comfort, happiness. 





A varied diet is more pleasing, eliminates 
patent medicines, prolongs life, reduces ex- 
fenses, increases net profits, adds to general 
welfare. 

Home club work demonstrates better methods, 
teaches value of land, encourages ownership, 
gives purpose and direction, dignifies home 
work, develops earning power, trains for effi- 
ciency, eliminates wastes. 

They say that we are, as Americans, most 
wasteful people of our food supplies, greatest 
consumers of meat per capita, poorest vege- 
table cooks, greatest users of patent medicine 
laxatives, most nervous people on earth, most 
careless in regard to foods, rest and exercise. 

Home canning through club work eliminates 
waste—saves surplus, provides balanced ration, 
saves labor in home, saves time in canning sea- 
son, encourages greater production, teaches 
business management, promotes efficiency and 
economy, more direct route for foodstuffs from 
soil to stomach, and reduces high cost of living. 
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S.C. C., New York: I have taken your Journal for a 
number of years, and although during that time I have 
taken other educational papers and magazines, yours is 
so far superior that I am taking it alone now, and it 
covers the entire field in a wonderful manner. 
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REORGANIZING THE N. E. A. 
[The following personal letter is of such public interest 
that we do not hesitate to publish it-] 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


September 22, 1915. 
Dear Doctor Winship :— 


There was one thing undertaken at the Oakland meet- 
ing in which every man with a continuing interest in the 
N. E. A. and in the progress of American education for 
which it exists is both concerned and interested, and this 
was the appointment of a new committee to consider the 
re-organization of the Association. This is an exceed- 
ingly difficult and yet a fascinating matter. We had such 
a committee for ten years that never reported. Generally, 
its reports were blocked by other business, but several 
times it could not get together and come to a decision as 
to a report. 

The new committee is large but not too large, it is in- 
telligent without being too speculative, it is political in 
that it will compromise as it should. The only dangers 
are that it will delay and then that its report will again be 
blocked or sidetracked. We need a report as a basis of 
departure at least, if not of settlement. 

There are scores of points to be discussed. Many 
believe that city normal schools should be separated as a 
department from state normal schools. Higher Educa- 
tion has ceased to be a vital department, and raises several 
questions. Many think that the annual fee should be 
increased to three dollars. Others are hoping to get some 
redivision of the authorities of the Trustees and of the 
Directors. It has been proposed very seriously to have 
Congressional Districts substituted for States to arrange 
delegates for the nominating committee, with various 
qualifications and safeguards. There is much dissatis- 
faction with the life-member arrangement. In truth, 
there are nearly as many opinions as there are really 
active members. 

If the Committee does anything, that will be evidence 
that the N. E. A. is-recovering lost ground. Surely, there 
is basis for the regret that the midsummer meeting is so 
poorly attended by city school superintendents, and that 
county superintendents cannot be brought out to either 
winter or summer meetings. The sif™™estion has been 
offered to call both meetings semi-annual sessions of the 
National Education Association. Personally, I am in 
favor of so doing. 

We are at least rid of some rumors as to the funds and 
as to inside control. Fundamentally, the spirit of the As- 
sociation is healthy now. To this happy development, the 
Journal of Education has made important contributions. 

Yours sincerely, 
William E. Chancellor, 
Professor of Political Science, 
College of Wooster. 
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STARTING THECHILD ARIGHT IN LANGUAGE—(I) 


(Continued from page 377.) 





umbrella of shade over our back yard. We are 
very proud of our tree of Paradise. 

There is no suggestion in all this that the 
teacher should take a vacation once in a while 
to give the child a chance to grow; but we do 
insist that too much pruning is disastrous not 
only to tree growth but to child growth. 

There is a double process in language work 
as in all education—the cultivating and the 
pruning. Neither side need be neglected. 
30th should ke carried on together. Give the 
child a chance to express himself, and help him 
the while to express himself effectively. This 
is the keynote in live language work. 
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OUR GREAT NATION 


JANE A, STEWART 
THANKSGIVING EXERCISE 


[The room should be decorated with United States 
flags. Have various sub-headings written on the black- 
board under the general head, “Our Great Nation.” These 
may include “Area,” “Population,” “Wealth,” “Farm 
Products,” “Industries,” ‘Manufactures,’ “Schools,” 
“Churches,” “Homes,” “Postoffices,” “Newspapers,” “Im- 
migration,” “Trade,” “Forests,” “Farm Lands,” “Mines,” 
etc. Figures are filled in as given by each pupil. A large 
map of the United States should be displayed or outlined 


on the blackboard. Appropriate patriotic airs should be 
sung. ] 


Teacher—Few of us realize how great our nation is. It 
is magnificent in territory. It is blessed in natural riches. 
It has great and varied products. Marvelous is its 
progress! Let us take a bird’s-eye view of our great 
nation and try to realize what a splendid thing it is to 
live in the United States. 


First pupil (writes under “Area”)—We ought to be 
glad that we have plenty of room. The area of the 
United States with recent additions is 3,743,306 square 
miles, equal to the area of all Europe. Texas, our largest 
state, (points to it on the map) with an area of 889,166 
square miles, could easily hold the whole population of the 
world and not be as crowded as Berlin or Pasis. Califor- 
nia, our second largest state, (points to it on the map) 
is shaped like a stocking; and down in the heel are two 
counties, San Bernardino and San Diego, in which 
Egypt, Switzerland, Porto Rico, West Indies, Monte- 
negro and forty-five cities the size of Petrograd could 
easily fit. Then there is Montana, which has an area 
of 146,997 square miles, with a population of only 
376,053, while it is almost as big as the Japanese Empire, 
which has a population of fifty-two millions. 


Second—It is said by Great Britain that the sun never 
sets on the British Empire. But it is equally true that 
the sun is always shining on some part of the world’s 
territory over’which flies the flag of the United States. 
When it is 6 p. m. on Attoo’s Island, Alaska, it is 9.36 
a. m. of the day following at Eastport, Maine. If we 
locate the centre of the United States, calculating it as 
midway between longitude sixty-seven of Eastport and 
longitude 193 of Attoo’s Island, it will be found on the 
126th degree of longitude, about 280 miles west of San 
Francisco in the Pacific Ocean. The centre of popula- 
tion in the United States is now in the city of Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, having moved thirty-nine miles westward 
during the past decade. A century ago the centre of 
population was forty miles northwest of our national 
capital; and the total population had grown from 
7,239,881 in 1810 to 91,972,266 in 1910. It is now nearly 
100 millions, the last report (of 1914) being 98,646,491. 


Third (writes under “Wealth’)—There is great riches 
in our country. The total amount of wealth has recently 
been figured at 140 billions of dollars. This amount 
is so great we can hardly realize it. Let us try. If 
2,000 gold dollars were piled one on the other they 
would form a stack three feet high. Make similar piles 
close together till you have a wall of gold one mile 
long. That would be $230,400,000. Lengthen this wall 
to 600 miles and the amount will represent our national 
wealth. We have 7,525 national banks with over six 
million dollars on deposit, and about eleven million 
depositors in savings banks Everybody has a chance 
in the United States; ihe poor as well as the rich are 
getting richer 


Fourth—The latest valuation rates ‘Uncle Sam’s farms 


at over forty-one billion dollars. The value of farm products 
in 1914 was $9,751,119,000; of farm animals, $5,891,229,000, 
including cattle, horses, sheep, mules and swine. First 
among nations in agriculture is the United States. The 
shipments of American farm products to Europe are 
so great that it is said) the people there could not 
maintain themselves in their present condition if cut off 
from the products of our fields. 


Fifth—The wheat fields of our great nation are the 
second greatest in the world. Our production is only 
one-fourth less than that of Russia (European and 
Asiatic) which leads—with over a billion bushels. 
896,000,000 bushels of wheat were produced here in 
1914; and 2,598,000,000 bushels of corn. It is said that 
if a scale, gigantic enough, could be constructed, the 
weight of all the millions of people in the United States 
would be much less than that of the wheat yield for the 
year. We should be very thankful that there is no 
danger of starvation for people in this country, and that 
we can feed others as well as ourselves, sharing good 
things with those who need. 

Sixth—We make many wonderful things in our 
great nation. We have 268,000 factories. The total 
value of manufactures for 1914 was over twenty billion 
dollars. Our workmen are the best paid in the world. 
Then there are our mines, which produce every mineral 
and metal valuable in the arts. Our copper production was 
valued in 1913 at 190 million dollars; our pig iron at 
458 millions; our silver at forty-one millions; our gold 
at eighty-eight millions; our petrolewm at 237 millions 
and our total mineral produwets at over two billion 
dollars. 


Seventh—We are in no danger of being cold, for 
the coal bin of our great nation is a vast one. The 
coal fields are scattered over three-fourths of the country. 
Our great nation produces over 500 million tons of 
coal, almost double that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, which comes next. This country leads 
in the production of eight commodities—corn, tobacco, 
cotton, coal, petrolewm, pig iron, steel! and copper. 
And we come second in the production of wheat, oats, 
gold and silver. 


Eighth—Our opportunities for travel are great, for 
the United States leads the world in railways. Its 
track mileage (258,033) is sufficient to put ten girdles 
around the world; a million and a half people are 
employed. And one billion passengers were carried last 
year. In a single year the passenger trains run 350 
times the distance from the earth to the sun and the 
freight trains half as far again. The total revenues reach 
three billion dollars and the total expenses two billion 
dollars each year. 


Ninth—The world is indebted to our great nation 
for many of the wonderful labor-saving machines and 
for «many mechanical marvels. The sewing machine, 
the steamboat, sleeping-car, telephone, telegraph, Atlan- 
tic cable, cotton-gin, electric light, mowing machine, 
reaping machine, steam thresher, steam fire engine, 
electric street-car, typewriter are a few of the great 
ideas of our inventors. In 1914, 35,788 patents were 
issued by the United States patent office at Washington. 
And we never lack for the things that help to make 
work easier and vore productive 


Tenth—Think of our great waterways; our great 
national forests and parks; and our post offices! The 
United States cantains one+third of the fresh water 
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of the globe in its wonderful Great Lakes; 196 other 
important lakes and sixty-five rivers (over 100 miles 
in length) including the vast Mississippi system, 20,000 
miles long. Our forests now cover 550 million acres, 
about one-fourth of the country. We have 76,810 post 
offices, with 266 million dollars, annual receipts. 


Eleventh—Greater than all the material advantages 
are the opportunities in Our great nation. Everybody 
here has a chance. Education is free to all in public 
schools with over eighteen million pupils and half a 
million teachers and an annual expenditure of 483 million 
dollars. The public school property of thé United 
States is valued at over one billion dollars. The school 
libraries of this country alone contain more volumes 
than all the public libraries of Europe combined. Besides 
these, there are the free public libraries, thousands of 
them, and the newspapers (23,000) and magazines. 

Twelith—We not only have a chance for mental 
strength but also for the growth of the soul, that 
which lives when your body has been outgrown. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1914, the United States leads the 
world with 223,735 churches; and thirty-eight million, or 
more than one-third of the people, are church members. 
More than half the Sunday School children of the world 
are in the Sunday Schools of this country—about sixteen 
millions altogether. If all the Sunday School children 
should get in parade, marching at a five-mile gait, four 
abreast, fifteen inches apart, they would take about 180 
hours, or day and night, for seven days and a half to 
pass a given point. 

Thirteenth—There are many reasons why the United 
States is a fine place in which to live. We have been 
shown many of the splendid advantages open to us, 
and which we enjoy. The real advantage of our nation, 
however; lies in its spirit and purpose. This country’s 
greatness is laid on the noble foundation of liberty and 
equality. We are the greatest republic ever known. We 
make citizens of every man foreigner who comes to our 
shores, and over thirty-two millions have come, 1,218,480 
in 1914. We have only just begun to make citizens of 
one-half of our population and the time will soon 
come when girls as well as boys will be voters and help 
to make and enforce the laws under which they live 
and labor. So far political equality has been gained 
in eleven states—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, California, Arizona, Kansas, Oregon, 
Nevada and Montana; in the territory of Alaska; partial 
equality in Illinois and school and special suffrage in 
a number of states. 

Fourteenth—It costs an awful lot to run a great 
nation like ours. The amount spent is tremendous, and 
some people think it costs too much. Last year it cost 
700 millions. Of these about 175 million dollars went 
for pensions, over 300 million dollars for the army 
and navy, and a total of 475 million dollars on account 
of war! Yet we have not had a war for fifty years! 
We want our great nation to show its real greatness 
as a peace nation. Our nation is a great and good 
place in which to live because it settles its disputes 
without war, and wants to be a chum to other nations, 
big and little. We do not want to crowd others aside, 
or to “gobble” them up. We want to be a real big 
brother to the smaller nations, help them to help them- 
selves and thus make the whole world a better place 
in which to live. 
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A. M. E., North Dakota: I would not think of being 
without the Journal of Education. I have kept my 
Journals these six years, for much that they contain is as 
valuable today as the day I received them and I will pass 
them on to young High School girls teaching who feel 
they cannot afford the $2.50 in addition to buying Primary 
Magazine. 
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A HELPING HAND TO THE BOY “IN THE 
BREAKERS” 
A STUDY OF THE INDUSTRIES OF SCRANTON 


Mr. M. W. Murray, director of the Newton 
Vocational School, has made a survey of in- 
dustrial conditions in Scranton, at the request 
of the trustees of the estate of the late Orlando 
S. Johnson, who recently bequeathed one and 
one-half millions of dollars for “the perpetuaf 
maintenance of a normal training school de- 
voted to the instruction of boys and girls in 
useful arts and trades, such boys and girls to 
be primarily of the City of Scranton, or second- 
arily of the County of Lackawanna.” 

Mr. Murray's report and summary of re- 
commendations is made in his characteristically 
incisive and thorough manner, and among the 
interesting suggestions in the report is one of 
particular importance, as it relates to the wel- 
fare of a boy who is oftentimes forgotten in in- 
dustrial surveys,—the boy in the coal mine. 

After visits to one of the large mines and 
conferences with the general manager and in- 


dividual miners, Mr. Murray makes these 
recommendations :— 


“As a large rumber of boys, not less than 285 
in the city, are employed in the mines, the 
school should give training with special refer- 
ence to these young men. In view of the fact 
that a knowledge of any one of the building 
trades will make for promotion in the mines to 
the positions of carpenter, machinist, electrician 
and blacksmith, and that a general knowledge 
of all of these is of use to the foreman or su- 
ferintendent, it is recommended that the shop 
work for boys employed in “the breakers” be 
given along these lines: first, with a view to 
putting them in the line of promotion in the 
mines, and second, with a view to so training 
the more skillful that they may enter their 
chosen line of work in the building trades. It 
is recommended and urged that a half-time plan 
be started not later than January 1, such a plan 
to provide for three days in the mines and three 
days in the school; the three days in the school 
to cover a period of seven hours each, one hour 
of this time for gymnasium, baths, swimming, 
etc., the rest of the time to be devoted equally 
to academic or technical work on the one hand, 
and shop practice on the other. The academic 
work should lay special emphasis on drawing, 
mathematics, mechanics, English, history and 
civics, with special reference to the mining in- 
dustry and the importance of coal in the life 
and development of our civilization.” 

The other industries studied by Mr. Murray 
were automobile manufacture and repair, print- 
ing and bookbinding, button making, contract- 
ing and building, electrical construction, textile 
manufactures, machine work, shoe manufacture 
and nut and <!t making. 

Mr. Murray advises that the Johnson School, 
for the present, at least, make its chief aim the 
training of young people between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen, because cf the importance 














sof their years both from the standpoint of edu- 
cation and of industry. It is expected that the 
new institution will be open for the organization 
of classes by January 1, 1916. 


ONE HUNDRED THINGS NOT KNOWN 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


[National Cash Register Company. ] 

X-Rays. 

Radium. 

Pianolas. 

Asbestos. 
Liquid air. 

Harvesters. 
Antiseptics. 
Submarines. 
Gas engines. 
0. Skyscrapers. 
1. Parcels post. 
12. Ball bearings. 

13. Reflectoscopes. 

14. Vacuum brakes. 

15. Power elevators. 

16. High speed steel. 
7. Fireless cookers. 

18. Vacuum bottles. 

19. Canning factory. 
20. Vacuum cleaners. 
21. Electric furnaces. 
22. Industrial hygiene. 
23. Steel construction. 
24. Department stores. 
25. Color photography. 
26. Smokeless powder. 
27. Telephotography. 

28. Electric locomotives. 
29. Telegraph tape printers. 
30. Rotary f-rinting presses. 
31. Electric street railway cars. 
32. Automatic shoe machinery. 
33. Automobile fire equipment. 
34. Aluminum. 
35. Aeroplanes. 
36. Air brushes. 
37. Seismograph. 
38. Motorcycles. 
39. Gas mantles. 
40. Stereopticon. 
41. Pasteurization. 

42. Automobiles. 
43. Block signals. 
44. Carpet sweepers. 
45. Tube railways. 
46. Bertillon system. 
?. Asphalt paving. 
48. Addressographs. 
49. Janney couplers. 
50. Safety mztches. 
1. Pneumatic tires. 
52. Industrial education. 
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Electric heating. 
Pneumatic appliances. 
55. Moving pictures. 

56. Electric »elding. 

Hot dining plates. 
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58. Pnuematic tubes. 

59. Automatic typewriters. 
60. Adding rsachines. 

61. Wireless telegraphy. 

62. Pneumatic mailing tubes. 
63. Picture post cards. 

64. Electric cooking utensils. 
65. Minimui wage scale. 
66. Industrial physical education 
67. Industrial welfare work. 
68. Turbines. 

69. Monorail. 

Acetylene. 

Dictagraph. 

Mailometer. 

Hydroplanes. 
Kinetophonre. 

Air purifiers. 

Paper towels. 
Kinemacoior. 

Mertens press. 

School gardens. 
Telautography. 

Boys’ gardens. 
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Photo-engraving. 

83. Cash registers. 

84. Paper miik bottles. 

85. Maxim silencer. 

86. Smoke consumers. 

87. Hydro-aeroplanes. 

88. Fireless locomotives. 

89. Electric lighting. 

90. Measuring pumps. 

91. Typecasting machines. 

92. Wireless telephony. 

93. Offset printing presses. 

94. Household heating plants. 
95. Commercial storage batteries. 
96. Commission government. 

97. Re-enforced concrete. 

98. Industrial safety appliances. 
99. Miners’ electric safety lamps. 
100. Sanitary drinking fountains. 
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SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Compiled by H. A. Trapp, Principal Lafayette School, St. Paul 








High Sch. Prin. Grade Principals. Grade Teachers 


City. Min. Max. Min. Max Min. Max. 
St. Paul... ....$2,000 $3,000 $550 $1,300 $550 $1,000 
Minneapolis .. 3,250 Pre 1050 1,425 600 — 1,000 
Milwaukee .... 2,500 3,000) 1,350 1800 540 1,020 
( Ymaha ~ 2900 3.500 LM) L380 oo 1.000 
Seattle 2.400 3,600 1,392 1,728 840 1,110 
Detroit . 2.200 4,000 1,200 L500 500 1,000 
Spokane ROP eg 3,300 fhe 1,050 1500 600 1,000 
Denver sees. ED 3,600 1.200 1,600 600 960 
Grand Rapids. 3,500 wee. = 1,000) 1385 500 1,000 
Indianapc lis 5.5) 3,900 WW) 1,250 500 925 
Louisville 354M) 5 ies 1,000) 1500 550 800 
st. Lowis...... 3.500 $00 1.650 2 500 so 1,100 
Buffalo .. 2500 3.000 1 500 2 00) 5o0 G50 
Columbus 1.00 220 OW) 1.400 500 Qi) 
Kansas City ot 1050 1800 600 1,000 
Washington 2,000 2500 950 1,680 500 1,350 
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J. A. S., New York: I find the Journal the most help- 
ful educational paper that I know. 
E. M. S., Idaho: 


e There are so many things touched 
upon, and discussed at length, that I could scarcely get 


along without the Journal of Education 
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BOOK TABLE 


A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Marcus 
Southwell Dimsdale (Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge). New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 558 
pages. Price, $2.00 net. 

This is the latest volume in the series of “Short Histories 
of the Literatures of the World,” edited by the English 
literary critic, Edmund Gosse, and which includes such 
successful treatises as Gilbert Murray’s “Greek Liter- 
ature,” Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s “Spanish Literature,” Trent's 
“American Literature” and Gosse’s “Modern English Lit- 
erature.” The author is Classical Lecturer at Cambridge 
University and is an authority on his subject. Starting 
with the rise of Latin literature, under the Republic, the 
work treats in succession the invasion of Greek influence, 
Roman comedy, tragedy, and satire, the beginnings of 
history and oratory, Lucretius, Catullus, Cicero, Caesar, 
Sallust, Varro, the Augustan Age, Virgil, Horace, the 
Elegy, Livy and Augustan prose, the Decadence and its 
causes, the Neronian Age, the Flavian Age, the Reigns 
of Trajan and Nerva, African Latinity, and the end of 
the national literature. Besides those mentioned in the 
-chapter-headings all the great names of Latin literature 
are discussed, emphasis being laid on Plautus, Terence, 
‘Tibullus, Propertus, Ovid, Phaedrus, Seneca, Lucan, the 
Plinys, Status, Martial, Tacitus, and Juvenal. 

The book is intended for the general reader and is 
‘written in an interesting style, taking advantage of op- 
portunities for copious illustration from the works dis- 
cussed, quotations being given in English as well as Latin. 
At the same time the work is accurate enough for class- 
room use. Considerations of style, originality, and signi- 
ficance in the development of the literature are taken into 
‘account in the treatment of each author or group of 
authors. 

Like the other volumes of the series, Mr. Dimsdale’s 
book gives the reader a stimulating introduction to the 
wonders of the literature he discusses, avoiding all trace 
-of the dry and pedantic, and attempting to establish an 
understanding of the gemeral scope and significance of 
Latin literature rather than merely to marshal together 
‘an imposing array of arid and unconnected facts. 


BACHMAN’S PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. School Efficiency 
Series. Published by World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. Cloth. 274 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Bachman is a master in the science and art of 

estimating school work both concretely and abstractly. 

He is a master of every detail as a laboratory expert 

as well as of educational philosophy and traditions. 

In this volume he has named a vast amount of infor- 
mation as to what is done and can be done, and presents 
many conclusions as to what may be done advantage- 
ously by way of change. 

His studies are all elaborate and exhaustive as relates 
to three Intermediate Schools in New York Cit}, a sort 
-of Eastern pacer for the Junior High School of the 
Pacific Coast. The entire stuay, however, though highly 
significant, occupies less than sixty pages, while more 
than two hundred are devoted to “Progress and Classi- 
fication of School Children.” in’ which study he has 
‘gathered an amount of material not to be found else- 
where. He states clearly the problem of promotion and 
non-promotion, and gives facts without limit as to the 
rate of promotion, effect of size of the part-time 
class and absence on non-promotion. 

The most significant phase of tthe book, probably, is 
the study of age-grade standards, which covers a wide 
range of information and gives clear and helpful recom- 
mendations as to maintaining wise standards in class 
work. 


‘THE TRAINING FOR AN EFFECTIVE LIFE. By 


Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 


versity. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
87 pages. Price, 35 cents net. ‘ 
In collecting seven of Dr. Eliot's speeches in this 


volume of the Riverside Literature Series, the Houghton 
Mifflin Company has given college deans a most excellent 
volume to put in the hands of boys as they begin their 
college courses. The volume might well be made required 
reading for freshmen, were it not that boys seldom enjoy 
required reading. It might better be read to them, or given 
as subject matter for criticism or review in Freshman Eng- 
‘lish courses. The first five of the speeches were made by 
President Eliot to newcomers to Harvard University at 
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the opening of the academic year in five years between 

1904 and 1912. The sixth chapter is an address made to 

preparatory school boys, and the last is an after-dinner 

speech made to the Associated Harvard Clubs, an alumni 
organization. The subjects are: “The Solid Satisfactions of 

Life,” “Looking Ahead in Life,” “The Character of a 

Gentleman,” “The Freedom to Choose,” “Foresight and 

Capacity for Strenuous Effort,” “Preparation for an Ef- 

fective Life,” and “The Service of Universities to a 

Democracy.” 

LABORATORY EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. By 
Roland H. Williams of the Horace Mann School, Co- 
lumbia University, and Walter G. Whitman of State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. New York, ete.: Amer- 
ican Book Company. Manilla binder. Quarto. 164 
pages. Price, with binder, 72 cents. 

_In this group of laboratory exercises are some seventy- 
five that are suitable for courses in College preparatory, 
general and industrial, and household Chemistry. Some 
of the subjects considered are oxygen, hydrogen, acids, 
iodine, sulphuric acid, lime, dyes, glucose, and scores of 
others. Each exercise sheet has a list of the chemicals 
required, directions for doing the investigating work; 
while a blank space is left for the student's notes as his 
studies have been directed by pertinent questions. At 
the same time the teacher's labor and moments required 
in correcting the students’ notes are greatly reduced by 
this arrangement. There are conspicuous advantages for 
both teacher and pupil in such a plan, which the authors 
have worked out with so great a regard for efficiency. 





EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
Stone Bruce, A. M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
pages. Price, 35 cents. 

This composition book for second-year French classes 
contains exercises based on “La Derniére Classe” and 
“Le Siege de Berlin,” two of Alphonse Daudet’s short 
stories dealing with the Franco-Prussian War, and gene- 
rally considered as among the finest examples of the 
genre. Both texts are printed complete, together with a 
short discussion of the war. The exercises follow their 
respective texts and are carefully and painstakingly done. 
Reviews of irregular verbs are also indicated. 
lary contains all the French words used 
including those of the explanations. 
material is of great literary worth and vivid human 
interest and with the addition of the experienced and 
capable editing forms a combination which makes for a 
useful and successful text. 


By Mary 
Cloth. 100 


i A vocabu- 
in the book, 
The original 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. By 
Bruce. In Mind and Health Series. 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
We are usually much interested in the multitudinous 

writings of Dr. H. Addington Bruce, and especially 

interested are we in his “Mind and Health Series,” but 
this particular volume does not seem to do him credit. 

He is altogether too self-confident of things of which 

he might well remain inquisitive for a while longer. 

His credulity seems to be wholly unscientific and liable 

to discount much that he has said to better purpose. 

_ Dr. Bruce has started on a highly important career 

in semi-literary and semi-scientific inquiry, and it is to 

be hoped that he will not prejudice the public against 
him when he speaks more cautiously. No one can 
exceed us in admiration for the heroism of a scientist 
in defying the prejudices of tradition, but a scientist 
never accepts as evidence everything that somebody 


H. Addington 
Boston: Lutle 


says some one else told him he had heard. This 

may be too severe a criticist: on some features of this 

book, but it is not so far astray as we could wish 

it were. 

THROUGH THE BIBLE DAY BY DAY. Vol. I. By 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, Eng. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union. Cloth. Flexible. 


218 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

This is the first of six volumes of devotional com- 
mentary on the Bible and embraces the books of and 
between Genesis and Joshua, The publications of 
which this is the first are designed to bring out 
clearly and simply the spiritual truths and teachings 
of the Bible, a task for which Mr. Meyer is well 
qualified. Other features are an introduction to each 
Bible book, an outline of the same, questions for re- 
view, and choice Bible pictures by modern artists. 
The whole is well-planned, and ably executed, and 
likely to be a real help to the student of Scripture. 
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LABORATORY MANUAL IN PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. By Lee Lester Everly, principal of St. Paul 
Normal School, Minn.; and Ralph E. Blount and Calvin 
L. Walton, instructors in Chicago High Schools. New 
York, etc.; American Book Company. Manilla binder. 
py 114 pages. With binder, price, 72 cents. 

n this loose-leaf laboratory manual] will be found fort 
selected exercises on Physical Geography to cover a half- 
year course. The exercises deal with materials of the 
earth’s crust, drainage, land forms, the atmosphere, and 
the ocean. Blank spaces are left on the printed sheets for 
the pupil's answers, notes, etc., while for his use are blank 
outline maps of the United States, blank weather maps 
for isotherms, isobars, etc. The exercises among other 
subjects comprise those on minerals, rocks, soils, pebbles, 
winds, currents, etc., and separate sheets dealing with the 
Mississippi, Ottawa, Niagara, and other rivers, volcanoes, 

lacial moraines, rainfall, coastal plains, and other sub- 

jects. The entire plan is to furnish the student the oppor- 
tunity to register for his teacher’s inspection just how 
much and how accurately he is acquainted with the sub- 
ject he has been studying, and just where his study 
requires correction or supplementing. 


—_— 


HORSE SENSE IN VERSES TENSE. By Walt 
Mason. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
188 pp. Price, $1.25. ; ; 
George Ade says Walt Mason is the High Priest 

of Horse Sense. William Dean Howells once wrote: 

“Why do people ever write any other kind of books, 

unless because no one else can write Walt Mason’s 

kind?” 

Every one reads Walt Mason every day. At least 
I do, and I do not know any one who doesn’t. Every 
city in the United States, I think, has a Walt Mason 
prose poem in one of its papers each day, and that is 
the paper I read. He is also in “Judge,” “Collier’s 
Weekly,” “System,” and in some combinations known as 
“Syndicate.” Some of his sayings are richer and racier, 
are choicer and creamier than the average, and these 
gems of genius are here grouped in a volume which 
is worth much more than the price. 


SURE POP AND THE SAFETY SCOUTS. By Roy 
Rutherford Bailey. Yonkers-on-Hudson (N. Y.): The 
World Book Company. Cloth. 130 pages. Price, 42 
cents. 

A remarkably bright book, full of revelations of how 
Scout Boys may help to make practical the thought of 
“Safety First,” where through ignorance or daring life or 
limb may be endangered, and yet saved by the alertness 
and caution of the Boy Scouts. Strewn every here and 
there throughout the volume are sensible bits of advice, 
of which this is an example: ‘“‘Don’t let a careless match 
cost a dozen homes.” The book is full of live stories of 
what Scouts may do and have done to save people from 
accident, such as pulling a boy from before a trolley car 
that might have crushed him; saving a heavily loaded 
truck from crossing a rotten bridge; and a couple of 
score of other occasions that the keen-eyed Scout sees to 
be dangerous. Such a book as this ought to be in the 
hands of every boy and girl in the interest of Safety-first 
for themselves in the first place, and to make them alert 
in helping others who may unwittingly be in positions of 
danger. The book is finely printed and illustrated. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY. By Mary Stoyell Stimpson. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Boston; Little, Brown and 
Company. Ctoth. Illustrated. 251 pp. Price, $1.00 
net. 

This is the year for magnifying the biography of men 
and women oi affairs. It is almost amusing to see what 
epidemics there are in public taste, literary and educa- 
tional. In the pulpit and on the platform incidents from 
the lives of men and women arrest and retain the atten- 
tion of congregations or audiences, and in any article a 
biographical reference is sure to be ‘read with care. 
This accounts in part for the appearance of highly 
attractive biographies like this by Mary Stoyell Stimpson, 
in which thirty Americans, men and women in whom 
children have a genuine interest, are written about in a 
delightful way. Of course, there are the traditional 
men and women from Washington and William Penn to 
Thoreau and Louisa M. Alcott but there are also included 
“Mark Twain,” Joe Jefferson, Whistler, Jane Addams, 
Luther Burbank and Thomas A. Edison. 
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DEBATING FOR BOYS. By William Horton Foster 
of Boston. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 175 pages. Price, $1 net. 

Boys like to debate, and debating will be found a health- 
ful exercise for them. And here is a simple, unpretentious 
book that will doubtless help them to debate efficiently. 
An examination of the work justifies the high aim of the 
author. He deals with such themes as “Why Boys Should 
Debate,” “What to Debate,’ “How to Prepare for a 
Debate,” “Delivery,” “Evidence,” and other cognate sub- 
jects and suggestions, just such as a boy needs to know 
to prepare himself to be a successful debater, and to hold 
his own in a battle of thoughts and words. In one ap- 
pendix the author gives a lengthy list of subjects for 
profitable debate; and in another the proper method of 
judging. It is altogether a capital piece of work. 


LAKESIDE LITERATURE READERS, FOURTH 
GRADE. By Florence Holbrook of the Forestville 
School. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 
251 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Here is qa group of selections from the literature of 
many lands, especially adapted to young children, and 
chosen by one who knows well the themes in which such 
little people are likely to find delight. Here is Dickens’ 
“Child's Dream of a Star”; Grimm’s “Ashputtel” and 
“Hansel and Grethel’; “Sinbad the Sailor’ from the 
Arabian Nights; Andersen's “Steadfast Tin Soldier”; 
Daudet’s “Last Class,” and a score of other stories in 
prose; and poems by Joaquin Miller, George Macdonald, 
John Burroughs, Tennyson, and many other bards. 
There are fifty-one selections in all, and all admirably 
chosen. And there are several full-page portraits, of 
Shakespeare, Lessing, Andersen, and others. Pictures, 
poems, and prose make up a very attractive little volume. 


THE STORY OF YOUNG GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By Wayne Whipple, author of many boys’ books. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 203 pages. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

A delightful story of the youth who came to be known 
as “The Father of His Country.” The story is well-told, 
and will be found an excellent book for the American 
boy to read. The style is all that can be asked for, and 
helps to make the book an inspiration as well as a delight. 
The eight full-page illustrations help greatly to enliven the 
text, and are all in colors. It may well find a place in 
every school and home library, as it comes from the hand 
of an experienced story-teller. 





SONGS FOR THE SEASONS. By Estelle P. Cushman 
and Maude M. Andrews. New York and Chicago: 
A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. 9'4x7. 54 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

A delightful set of rote-songs for the lower grades 
of public and private schools, and for the homes where 
there are children. There are twenty-four in all, six for 
each season. In those for autumn are suchas Golden 
Rod, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving Day, etc.; for winter 
such as The Holly, The Little New Year, and a Valen- 
tine Song, etc.; for spring such as Arbutus, Easter and 
Memorial Day, etc., and for summer June, Water Lilies, 
The Rainbow, etc. Both the poetry and the music are 
of a high grade. 

OLD ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GAMES. For 
School and _ Playground. By Florence Warren 
Brown and Neval Boyd. Chicago: Saul Brothers. 
Paper. 55 pp. Price, 75 cents net. 

Many of the games in “Old English and American 
Games” Miss Brown played when she was a child 
in London. She is now a teacher of dancing and folk 
games in the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, and is a teacher who has had remarkable 
success in choosing and teaching others games which 
delight children. This book contains forty old English 
and American games and it meets the need for simple 
singing games. Some of the games are for younger 
as well as older children. 
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A CORRECTION 
The price of Poultry Keeping, by Harry R. Lewis (J. 
B. Lippincott Company) is $1.00, instead of $1.50 as 
quoted in our recent review. 
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YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
y mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
91-22: University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 


Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 


22: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Sessions at Danbury, New 
London, New Haven and Hartford. 


92-23: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 
92-23: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire, 
H. J. Steeps, Rice Lake, president. 


99-23: North Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Ashland. | So 


Thayer, Ashland, president. 
27: Indiana Town and City Superin- 


tendents Association. Indianapolis. 

27-30: Washington Educational 
Association, Seattle. 

97-30; Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Indianapolis. 

88-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

28-30: Indiana State | Teachers’ 


Association, Indianapolis, Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, Secretary. 
29: Hampden (Mass.) County Teach- 


ers’ Association. Springfield. 


29: Berkshire County, Mass., 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 
29: Hampshire County  (Mass.) 


Teachers’ Association. Northamp- 
ton High School. 


29: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plymouth Thea- 
tre, Boston, A. S. Townsend, pres. 


29: Bristol County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Taunton. 
29: Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. 


8-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 


Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 
28-29-30: Rhode Island Institute of 


Instruction, Providence. 

29-30: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

29-30: Ohio Valley Round 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

29-30: Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Stevens Point.  S. 
B. Tobey, Wausau, president. 

9 ; 

29-30: _ Lake Superior Teachers 
Association. Superior, Wisconsin. 
C. G. Wade, Superior, president. 

20-30: New England Association of 


Table, 


Colleges | and Secondary Schools, 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
NOVEMBER. 
8-5: North Dakota State Associa- 
tion, Grand Forks. 
3-6; State Teachers Association, 
Denver. 


4-6: Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Milwaukee. Burton E. Nelson, 
Racine, president. 

4-6: Missouri State Teachers’ 
ciation. Kansas City, Mo. 

4-6: California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section. San Diego. S$ .- 
perintendent C. H. Covell, Redlands, 
president. 

«6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. Remington, 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


Asso- 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill; secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

9-12: Kent and Sussex Counties, 
Delaware, Institute. Milford, Del. 

10-11; American Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Philadelphia. 

10-12: Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware, Institute, Wilmington, Del. 
11-13: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Civic 
Building, Norwood, Mass. J. E. 
DeMeyer, Abington,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


12-13; New Jersey Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, State Normal School, 
Trenton. 

13: California Council of Education, 
San Diego. E. Morris Cox, 
Oakland, president; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, secretary. 

15-17: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati. 

16-18: Maryland Superintendents and 
School Commissioners’ Meeting, 
Baltimore. 

20-24: New Mexico State Educa- 
tional Association; Albuquerque. 


22-24; New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 

Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24: South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones, Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

22-26: Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. Algar 
Woolfolk, president; J. H. Binford, 
secretary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 

25-27: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi. 

26-27: Monongahela Valley Round 
Table, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


25-27: Oklahoma Educational 
ciation. Oklahoma City. 


25-27; National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill. James 
Fleming Hosic, 68th St, and Stewart 
Avenue, secretary. 

24-27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers, 
Annual Méeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Ill. 
A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 

DECEMBER. 
27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 


Asso- 


pals of New York State. Syracuse, 
27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 
28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 


tague, Lake City, president; Hon. 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 
FEBRUARY 
11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. E. 4 
Doudna, Richland Center, president, 
MARCH, 1916 
10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 
+ 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





i 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. By the purchase 
recently of 162,557 feet of land on 
Washington street, Brighton, to be 
added to a previous purchase last 
January, known as the Learnard 
farm, the State Board of Education 
has acquired on behalf of the 
Commonwealth some twenty or 
twenty-one acres in what is regarded 
as a very desirable locality for a site 

for a new Normal Art School. 
The purchase just negotiated, 
through the agency of John C. Kiley 
consists of 150,557 square feet o 


land adjoining the Learnard farm, 
which was bought of William H. 
Munroe, and 12,000 feet adjoining the 


Munroe lot, which has been bought 
from E, W. Hutchins, trustee. The 
smaller parcel is a strip to be util- 
ized as an entrance from Common- 
wealth avenue to the future school 
site. 

The need of a larger Normat Art 
School has long been felt. Last year 
the Legislature authorized the State 
3oard of Education to procure a 
site, appropriating for the purpose 
something like $250,000 to be added 
to the proceeds of tthe future sale 
of the present site of the school on 
Exeter street, which is expected to 
amount to approximately $125,000. 
The new site has been obtained for 
a sum well within the figure allowed 
by the Legislature. The question of 
an appropriation for buildings prob- 


ably will come before the next 
Legislature 
Heretofore the school has served 


mainly to train art teachers for the 
public schools. With a new school 
there will be training in various 
branches of art that will assist textile 
and other Massachusetts industries, 
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Increased School Enrollment Means 
More Free Text Books 
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More Expense to the Taxpayer | 

The Greater the Service from your books the Less often | 

you need to replenish them. | 

| 

The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials | 

Increase the Lives of your books and keep them | 

clean, neat and sanitary. | 

ESTABLISHED 1869 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 
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among them the manufacture of 
artistic fabrics, carpets, wallpapers, 
millinery, costumes, pottery and 
metal working. 

Dr. Thomas. Harrington, who 
resigned as head of the school 
physicians in the Boston School 
Department to accept a _ State 
position of wider usefulness, has 
been succeeded by Dr. William H. 
Devine of South Boston, former 
surgeon-general of the Massachusetts 
Militia. 

NEWBURYPORT. A record- 
breaking enrollment, 3,000, greeted 
the new superintendent here this fall, 
William C. Moore. 

ABINGTON. An old book, evi- 
dently belonging to the school 
department in 1799, has been found 


exploded by the routine way in which 
the formulas were droned out by in- 
different officials when they took the 
oath of allegiance. That ought to be 
a beautiful ceremony, amid surround- 
ings which appeal to the patriotism 
of both the foreign aspirant and the 
participating officials, and it ought 
to leave a mark upon the memory 
of the new citizen which ever after 
would help him to be true to the 
ideals of American institutions. 

This account of the Ipswich plan, 
with comments, is from the Boston 
Herald. 

GREENFIELD. The _ thirtieth 
annual meeting of the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held in Greenfield, October 8. ‘There 
was a large attendance during both 
forenoon and_= afternoon 


committee, 


Superintendent F. _ §, 
Brick of Turners Falls, Superin- 
tendent Mrs. Cora A. Stearns of 
Wendell. 

AMHERST. A banquet was 
recently given Audubon L. Hardy 
by a number of his friends in 
Amherst, in token of their apprecia- 
tion of the work he has done there 
in the past sixteen years. At that 
time a fine gold ring was presented 
Mr. Hardy by his friends, with appre- 
ciative remarks by those present. It 
was a complete surprise to Mr. 
Hardy, 

He is a_ graduate of Amherst 
College, ‘79. Before coming to 
Amherst he was principal of the 
Randolph, Vt., High School and 


vice-principal of St. Johnsbury Acad- 


: sessions. emy » has cane! 4 anes 
among some old papers here. Some rete ME ssaaircgas ™ € ~- 7 emy. He a been influentia in 
- - A c > ‘ OO! P avi rors g . P > at . 
of the male teachers received from rng . . ; A organizing the Round Table of School 


$2.50 to $3 a week and evidently had 
their board paid by the town, in the 
sum of $1.50 per week. Wood was 
sold to the. schools for $1.50 to $2 
per cord. 

IPSWICH. The “Americaniza- 
tion” movement which this year 1s 
undertaken in the public schools of 
Ipswich is a significant token of the 
tendencies of the times. A_ well 
wrought out plan for the instruction 
of the children of aliens in American 
history and civics, designed to make 
both boys and girls good citizens and 
typical American patriots, to pre- 
pare the boys for their special duties 
and the girls for the arts of American 
womanhood, suggests that a large 
amount of time and thought has been 
applied there to the problems which 
the war has brought to the attention 
of every serious person. 

The Ipswich plan is a movement 
for the abolition of the hyphen. 
Some such scheme should be adopted 
in every city and town in the land 
where there is any such percentage 
of alien pupils as in this Massachu- 
setts community. Along with’ this 
plan there should go a new and better 
method of conferring the rights of 
naturalization. In the last~- few 
months there have appeared, espe- 
cially in the New York dailies, 
numbers of letters in which foreign- 
born citizens, whose style showed 
clearly that they were men of educa- 
tion and amibition, told the story of 
how their fine dreams were rudely 


Snedden gave an address upon “The 
Changing Conceptions of Educational 
Values,” and E. ’. Newton of 
Boston spoke upon “A Plain Talk 
on Music.” Following the two 
addresses, conferences were held as 
follows: Commercial, Science, Mathe- 
matics, Community Civics. Clarence 
D. Kingsley addressed the Conference 
for Civics. Superintendent Brick of 
Turners Falls conducted a grammar 
section under the topics (a) The 
difference between a record and a 
plan; (b) How may work be meas- 
ured in terms of progress? Superin- 
tendent W. E. Nims of Orange was 
in charge of the primary section. 
Miss Mafry L. Baright of the North 
\dams Normal School was the chief 
speaker. Superintendent R. W. 
Martin of Ashfield conducted a con- 
ference for rural school teachers, and 
Mark A. Davis of Greenfield a con- 
ference on music. The speaker of the 
afternoon was Dr. Marion Leroy 
Burton, president of Smith College, 
who spoke upon the topic, “The Edu- 
cated Person.” Music was furnished 
by the High School orchestra, and by 
the pupils of the grades. 


e? 

‘The following officers were chosen: 
President, Superintendent R. -W. 
Martin, Ashfield; vice-presidents, Sup- 
erintendent A. W. Smith, Shelburne 
Falls, S. W. Cummings, Deerfield, 
Superintendent W. E. Nims, Orange; 
secretary, Miss Louise B. Foster, 
Greenfield; treasurer, Superintendent 
F. P. Davison, Charlemont; executive 


Superintendents of the Connecticut 
‘alley, and was president a number 
of years. He resigned the superin- 
tendency in June and is not now in 
active school work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

MERCER. County Superinten- 
dent H E. McConnell has seen 
more achieved in the past two years 
than has come to the fortune of 
many men in the country. In recog- 
nition of his efficient leadership he 
has been granted an assistant county 
superintendent and an office stenog- 
rapher. He has secured four agri- 
cultural and vocational centres or 
institutions, one at Mercer, one at 
Fredonia, one at Stoneboro, and one 
at West Middlesex. Indeed, Mercer 
County literally leads the State in 
the amount being done in a_ yoca- 
tional way outside of a large city. 
They have also done more than any 
other county in the State in boys’ 
and girls’ camp- work. Of this 
Superintendent McConnell says in a 
private letter: “ ‘Camp Clover Leaf,’ 
the boys’ camp, spent a most delight- 
ful week at New Hamburg The 
camp was a great success. The week 
following the boys’ camp, the girls’ 
camp, ‘Camp Content,’ was pitched 
at Robinson’s Grove, three miles 
south of Mercer, and it was certainly 
a great success. Miss Allen, lady 
assistant in farm bureau work in 
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this county, and by the way, the 
first woman put on 1n this State (so 
Mercer County is ahead), was assisted 


by Mrs. C. G. McBride and Mrs. 
McConnell. Mr. McBride and my- 
self were night-watchers, wood- 
carriers, etc. I have not time nor 
ability to ‘tell you of the pleasant 


two weeks we spent with our boys 
and girls. 


Last winter a_ challenge was 
received from _ the sird-Lovers’ 
Clubs of Chautauqua County, New 


York, addressed to the Bird-Lovers’ 
Clubs of Mercer County, Pa., pro- 
posing a contest in bird identifica- 
tion between these counties, in tthe 
matter of identifying and listing our 
wild-birds, this contest to extend in 
time from the first of January, 1915, 
to the first of July, 1915, and to 
include any birds seen and identified 
within the boundaries of the counties, 
respectively, by ‘observers belonging 
to each county. 
This challenge received from 
Chautauqua County was accepted by 
the Bird Clubs of Mercer and Grove 
City on behalf of the whole County 
of Mercer, and lists of 216 birds 
which either do or may visit this 
county curing the season included in 
the challenge were printed for use by 
the observers with a blank space in 
each case for the insertion of the 
date on which the bird was first 
seen. 
Rules printed for carrying 
on of the contest with proper 
methods and __ restrictions. The 
county furnishing the largest list of 


were 


birds properly identified won the 
contest. 

Anybody in tthe county whose 
interest in the wild-birds leads him 
to desire a larger knowledge of their 


invaluable auxiliaries of our farming 
interests, and would enjoy an inti- 
mate acquaintance with birds in their 
haunts during these months, was 
invited to take part in this contest. 
Chautauqua County won by ten birds. 

The final object of such a summer’s 
effort was to create a’ more intelli- 
gent recognition on the part of the 
people of the vast numbers and indus- 
trial value of birds; of their wonderful 
beauty and charming songs; of their 
strangely human qualities of 
comradeship which has caused them 
to be named “Onur Little Brothers of 


the Air.” 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
FLORIDA. 
MIAMI. Speaking at the dedica- 
tion of the splendid new high school 
at Fort Lauderdate, Governor Park 


Trammell. said;- “I, have been much 
gratified to see thé great awakening 
throughout the length and breadth 
of our beautiful and much beloved 
state that has resulted in so many 
communities providing excellent 
school buildings and equipping them 
with every modern facility. Scarceby 
a town, hamlet or neighborhood: in 


the borders of our state but has 
manifested deep interest in ‘the 
betterment of school facilities and 
the educational spirit is abroad in 


the land. It is well it is so. Florida 
with her rich natural resources, her 
incomparable climate, her ‘glorious 


future for commercial supremacy is 
determined that her future citizens 
shall not fall one step. behind the 


march of progress in education, 
refinement, and culture. 
“The educational advantage 


offered by a community is one of 
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the first considerations of the pros- 
pective settler. Throughout our 
land the character and kind of church 
buildings and schoolhouses we find 
are usually accepted as an index of 
the standards and public spirit of a 
community. The church spires, like 


fingers pointing upward, are ever 
directing the citizenry to higher 
ideals, noble thoughts and worthy 
deeds, while the school bells are 


ringing out their appeal to the youth 
of our land to be up and doing, to 
awake to their Opportunity and while 
the moment is yet golden to make 
preparation for life’s duties and 
responsibilities. 

“No feature of our government is 
nearer to the hearts of the people, 
of greater importance or should have 


more consideration than our educa- 
tional system. Our courts mete out 
justice between individuals and 


punish those who violate the laws of 
the land; our institutions to care for 
the afflicted and unfortunates, our 
provisions for encouraging agricul- 
tural and commercial development 
are all proper functions of govern- 
ment, yet that function of govern- 
ment carried out by our school 
system is more important to tthe 
state, its life and permanency than 
any other, for upon its success 
largely depends the character of the 
future citizenship—and a state is but 
a collection of communities, and a 
community a group of citizens. 
Upon the citizen of the present and 
future depends the destiny of the 
nation. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The Board of Edu- 
will have another federation 

with now. The Chicago 
Parents’ Federation has been organ- 
ized, with 125,000 members already, 
it is said, and has filed incorporation 
papers at Springfield, according to 


cation 
to deal 


J. Edson McEldowney. who is first 
president of the organization, 
“We stand for the ‘Tittle red 
schoolhouse,’ ’’ said Mr. McEldowney. 
“Tt is the bulwark of American 
liberty and we are pledged to do 


everything in our power to see that 
it is maintained as efficiently as 
possible. We have organized in 
every precinct of every ward in the 
city, and we hope to have with us 
every father and mother in Chicago 
who believes in the public school 
system. Memberships dues are $1 a 
year. 

“The Chicago Parents’ Federation 
is incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois, and is founded upon the 
broadest American principles. We 
believe in ithe public school system 
without the addition of a lot of 
cumbersome, modern frills. We want 
to get back to the ‘three r’s’ as 
quickly as we can, and we are going 
to insist on this in a way that all will 
understand that we mean business. 

“We have heard from every one 
under the sun anent the subject of 
public schools. .We have heard of 
the earnest, tearful solicitude for the 
welfare.of our.children, of walking 
delegates .of this.and ‘that. Now we 


shall. hear from those most vitally 


interested—the parents of the school 
children. They are going to have 
something to say- 

“We purpose putting a man on the 
job at the board of education, 
another at the Chicago Normal, 
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another in the repair department, 
another will camp on the trail of the 
buildings and grounds committee of 
the board of education, another will 
keep an eye peeled for anything in 


the city council which may be 
considered to militate against the 
best interests of our children 


“We want to know what is going 
on. We, the parents, want to know. 
And we are going to know—don’t 
forget that. We are the fathers and 


mothers of the children the politi 
cians have been squabbling over; 
that the Teachers’ Federation, 


through Miss Margaret Haley, is so 
much concerned about; that the 
downstate senators who don’t know 
anything about our problems have 
been so solicitous about.” 

The following are the officers of 
the federation thus far elected: 

President—J. Edson McEldowney, 
4727 North Campbell avenue 

Financial Secretary—Lester  G. 


Burroughs, 4127 Leclair avenue 

General Secretary—D. L. Lough- 
borough, 1152 East Sixty-second 
street. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Susan Monnett, 
2731 Giddings street. 

KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. Calls ior educational 
tests from schools and colleges of 
Kansas and other states have been 
received in large numbers by the 


Bureau oi Educational Measurements 


and Standards of the Kansas State 
Normal School, at Emporia. Over 
seventy-five applications have been 
made in the last six months. The 


tests comprise reading, writing, arith- 
metic, spelling, drawing, composition 
and 


vocabulary tests “Our main 
effort,” says Dr. W. S. Monroe, 
director of the bureau, “is to stand- 
ardize the grading systems of the 
schools When Johnny Jones in 


Salina gets ‘excellent’ in reading, we 
want that ‘excellent’ to mean approx- 


imately the same as Susie Smith’s 
‘excellent’ in Topeka.” 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The annual meet- 

ing of the Association of Urban 


be held at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
November 15-17, 1915. The subject 
for discussion will be the mutual rela- 
tion of the departments of city 
administration to the university, and 
the ways and means of training men 
and women for municipal, state and 
national positions Amiong those 
who will present papers are Mayor 
Frederick S. Spiegel of Cincinnati, 
Henry Bruére, City Chamberlain of 
New York, and Professor Leon 
Marshall, dean of the College of 
Commerce, University of Chicago. 
The officers of the association are: 
President, Charles William Dabney, 
University of Cincinnati; vice-presi- 
dent, Dean Everett W. Lord, Boston 
University; secretary-treasurer, 
Walter E. Clark, College of the City 


Universities will 





of New York. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes. 


For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools ard Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. The committee 
of the California Association of 
Teachers of English on “Co-opera- 
tion in the Teaching of English” has 
already issued a splendid report. This 
is one of the several reports already 
put out by committees of this 
recently formed association. The 
report is published and submitted to 
the principals and teachers of Cali- 
fornia high schools by the State 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 
Will C. Wood. : 

The members of the Committee on 
Co-operation are Mary E. Kelly, C. 
E. Keyes, Fannie McLean and Benja- 
min P. Kurtz, chairman. 

The suggested plan of co-operation 
is Summarized as follows:— ‘ 

1. Principals should use all possi- 
ble. methods for emphasizing the 

efieral need of good _ English. 

hese methods should include talks 
to entrants, teachers’ meetings, and 
other devices suggested below. 

2. Principals should consider the 
English acquirements of each teacher 
before recommending him to the 
appointing power. In general, power 
of effective expression, oral and 
written, should be demanded of 
every teacher in the school. Where, 
as in the case of certain manual 
crafts, there is as yet but a small 
supply of academically trained 
teachers, every effort should be made 
to stiffen the demand for manual arts 
teachers with satisfactory English 
training. 

8. All teachers in all subjects 
should be required to demand good 
English, oral and written, and the 
principal in his periodic classroom 
visit should insure compliance with 
this requirement. The principal, in 
his visits, should take notice of such 
points as are suggested below, and as 
may be contained in future, letters 
from this Association; and he should 
demand compliance with the general 
co-operative scheme. | Unless he 
follows up his visits with the proper 
enforcement of his demands, no go 
will be gained. Wherever the time 
of the principal permits, regular 
visits for this purpose should be 
made. 

4. In all subjects all papers that 
are deficient in the mechanics ot 
good expression should be rejected, 
and individual cases of repeated 
rejection should be reported to thie 
English department. By the 
“mechanics of expression” is meant 
form of manuscript, spelling, ele- 
mentary punctuation, elementary 
syntax, penmanship and paragraph 
marking. 

Alternative to 4: All teachers 
should make a written statement on 
each paper’ of which the English 


expression is unsatisfactory, should 
lower the grade of the paper there- 
for, and report ‘all such statements 
periodically to the principal and the 
English department. 


5. All students 
4, should be given extra English 
drill, in addition to their regular 
courses, until all their teachers shall 
have certified to satisfactory habits 
ot written expression. This extra 
English drill should not be called the 
“hospital class,” because of the 
Stigma) of the name. It should be 
called an “ungraded class,” or 
“English drill class,” or “special 
English class.” In the small school 
this extra drill should be done largely 
through individual consultation. In 
the large school it might be done in 
small sections, in order to avoid 
conflicts in studies. Individual 
comsultation should always play a 
large part in this extra drill. The 
teacher who has charge of this drill 
should be chosen very carefully, for 
his sympathy with backward and 
stubborn children, for his effective- 
ness as a drill master, and with 
reference to the time he can legiti- 
mately be asked to give to this work. 
Such classes or consultations should 
be counted as a component part of 
the teacher's work, not as extra 
work. Care should be taken to 
prevent instructors in regular classes 
making use of this special English, 
in order to. shift responsibility. 
Commercial classes can sometimes 
be used for this special drill. The 
drill should consist of spelling, 
punctuation, syntax, definition of 
words, grammar, dictation, para- 
graph writing and speaking. 

6. Topical recitations should be 
required in all subjects, and students 
who are deficient in oral English 
should te sent for special drill, as 
under four and five. Fluent and idio- 
matic English should be required in 
translating from foreign languages. 


7. A uniform scheme for arrang- 
ing written work and a_ uniform 
system of corrections should be 
provided. Lists of common errors 
in grammar, syntax, spelling, punctu- 
ation, etc., should also be supplied 
to all teachers, so that there may be 
some common understanding of what 
constitutes “unsatisfactory expres- 
sion.” From time to time this Asso- 
ciation will compile and distribute 
lists of suggestions covering these 
points. See ithe “First List of Practi- 
cal Suggestions.” 


& Upon recommendation of 
teachers concerned, specially good 
themes in departments othee than 
English may be submitted by the 
student to the English department 
for credit, to take the place of regu- 
lar English themes: and themes 
assigned by the English department 
on subjects suggested by other 
departments may, on the recom- 


reported under 
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mendation of the English teacher, 
be submitted to other departments 
for credit, to take the place of regu- 
lar themes in the other departments. 
But no student should write less than 
one theme each month. 

9. Twice each term all teachers, 
in all subjects, should report the 
common English errors they have 
observed to the English department. 
From these reports the English 
department should make up a general 
list and send it to all teachers, who, 
thereafter, should be particularly 
careful to report all students who 
commit such errors with undue 
frequency. 


NEW MEXICO. 

New Mexico State Educational 
Association holds its meetings at 
Albuquerque, November 20-24. Dr. 
M. V. O'Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
of Frankfort, Kentucky, Professor 
O. H. Benson, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., Dr. P. V. 
N. Meyers, Cincinnati, and Hon. 
J. J. Lentz, Columbus, Ohio, are 
the outside speakers. Last year 
the Association had an attendance 
of 1,630 out of 1,803 teachers in the 
state, and this year fully 2,000 teachers 
are expected to attend the meeting. 





How He Used Dixon’s Colored 
Crayon Pencils 


A man who sharpens his pencils 
to a long needle point began to make 
use of Dixon’s Colored Crayorl 
Pencils. Soon afterward he com- 
plained that the crayons broke too 
rapidly, and in short, he became 
disgusted with them. A friend, who 
happened to have a more than aver- 
age knowledge of things generally 
and of pencils in particular, explained 
to the dissatisfied one that colored 
crayon material did not have the 
same strength as the mixture used 
in an ordinary lead pencil. Quite 
likely, he added, it was his (the dis- 
satisfied one’s) own fault that he 
could not use a colored crayon pencil. 
In the meantime, this friend’s gaze 
had rested upon the crayon pencil 
used by the dissatisfied one. ‘You 
see,” said he, “that if instead of that 
long needle-like point, you contented 
yourself with a short, blunt point, 
you would save your time, temper 
and money. Sharpen no more than 
half an inch, including wood, of 
Dixon’s Colored Crayon Pencils and 
you will discover a new pleasure in 
the use of them.” 


Pensions In Denmark 





In Denmark there is a system of 
old-age pensions for teachers. The 
pensions might be counted as a part 
of the teacher’s remuneration, since 
they are such, deferred. Full provi- 
sion is made by the state to pension 
superannuated teachers and_ their 
widows and children under certain 
regulations. Under this category 
come also teachers who have become 
incapacitated through accident of 
disease during their years of service. 
The size of the pension is based upon 
the entire “living” of the teacher, 
i. e, on his cash salary, house, fuel 
and perquisites. It is not based on 
the last year’s income, but upon the 
estimated average for the five years 
immediately before retiring. 
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The present scale is as follows, ac- 
cording to W. _Foght of the 
United States Bureau of Education:— 

“From 0 to 2 years’ service above 
5 years, one-tenth of the average in- 
come during these 5 years; from 2 to 
4 years’ service, three-tenths of the 
income; irom 7 to 10, four-tenths; 
from 10 to 20, one-half; from 20 to 
9], thirty-one sixtieths; from 21 to 22, 
thirty-two sixtieths; from 22 to 23, 
thirty-three sixtieths; from 23 to. 24, 


thirty-iour sixtieths; from 24 to 26, 
thirty-five sixtieths; from 25 to~26, 
thirty-six sixtieths; from 26 to* 27, 


thirty-seven sixtieths; from 27 to 
thirty-eight sixtieths; from 28 to ‘ 
thirty-nine sixtieths, and over 29, 
two-thirds. 

Widows of teachers on the eligible 
list are entitled to an annual pension 
of one-eighth of the husband’s aver- 
age “living” during the last five years 
of his office. This rule holds good, 
whether the husband dies while in 
the active service or after having 
been retired. 

The children of the deceased are, 
Strictly speaking, not entitled to pen- 
sion, but under the ruling of the law 
of 1856 all the unconfirmed children 
of the deceased shall be cared for 
from a special fund set aside for this 
purpose. The care of these children, 
so far as pecuniary aid goes, is in- 
trusted to the deanery school directory. 

+>. 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF 
THE RECESS TEST? 


Writing to the New York Times 
in response to questions about 
secondary schools, H. M. Mac- 
Cracken, the recently elected presi- 
dent of Vassar College, says:— 

Every year hundreds of parents 
visit preparatory shools, inspecting 
recitation rooms, living conditions in 
the dormitories, meeting the Faculty, 
attending recitations, and the like, 

I would suggest to them a better 
test in their search. for the best 
school. The real test of the schivol 
is recess. One can find the value of 
training best in out-of-hours. Look 
at the groups as they form; are there 
cliques which cruelly exclude the 
children of poorer parents from 
membership? Do the girls who sat 
up so straight when the Principal 
entered the room walk about with 
lazy and ungainly slouch? Have the 
pupils forgotten when off duty ‘all 
the warnings and pleadings of their 
teachers in the gymnasium as to the 
value of erect posture? 

Take a glance at the library out-of- 
hours. Look at the books that are 
not required in the compulsory 
studies. Are they used? If you go 
out on the athletic field in the boys’ 
school, spend no more time observ- 
ing the mass plays of the football 
team than. you do in sitting with the 
subs on the side lines and listening 
to their language. It is the out-of- 
hours which counts in determining 
the selection of a school. The spirit 
of the place, the prevailing atmos- 
phere oi the group of students who 
make it, comes up more clearly then, 
A parent can hardly go far wrong 
in any one of fifty schools, so far 
as the curriculum and the Faculty 
are concerned, but there are other 
things that count. 

What I have said applies not only 
to the private preparatory school, but 
to the public school in even greater 
Measure, since there is so little super- 
Vision of out-of-hours necessarily in 
its work. Here, more than any- 
where, it is recess which furnishes 
the severest test of school life. 
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coming in and to receive consideration for such cperings teachers theeld le caieikea 
by November 1. Candidates registered early in the jesr bave aavantege sito of pring 
vacancies for the following Septen ber al) kinds of pusitions frc m chair of biolegy 
if not placed at Christmas time. Calls FOR in a College to rural schools at twelve deMars 
a week are in our files now, someto be filled immediatels ang «tlexp ar the bcliciys TDer ve 
always a chance that the right opportunity may come along at any season of JANUARY 


the year, but it is especially important to be.enrolled now fur Changes made in 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, Manager 
311-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, WN. Y- 


YOU WANTED THAT ITION. oes see get it? In “Teschingess Business” 
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The-Albert-Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicego, IML 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public aad private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 





MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY s2iocsc*s, te Dotierss, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery EIS tof instraction; Fesemmenaeqecd Geboois ts pater te, auibon 
1889 
if you 


Mrs. KM. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
mone for registration. 
desirable place or knew 


Kellogg's Agency 2" 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
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with good genera] education wanted tor cepartment work 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in pt 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure Feeeer toning O70 to $9° per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


A. SCOTT & OO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Boilding, Boston. 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for supestee 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 
OBARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 968 Fifth Avenue, New York, M. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- 
ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and 


Colleges. Write Us To-Day. KOQCh I MTT IEA CAHIERS 
Sell AUPFER, thekenes ACENCyY. EMPIRE BLOG, Dens 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schgo!s and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W,. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
61 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Who Will Pay The Doctor .The Naree 
and The Board Bill = When Youre Sick? 


Mui 
a 


NOW is the time to think about it 


| 
Winter is approaching, with its colds and chills and fevers, its lagrippe and pneu- 
monia, its tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Accident possibilities. 


‘ In one school last winter half of the teachers were ill at the same time—each 


| one burdened with excessive expenses on account of Sickness, yet turning her sal- 


ary over to a substitute—when she needed it most. In one high school lust winter 
three teachers suffered broken limbs, caused by slipping on icy streets. 
Kven though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is not as- 


sured, for thousands of teachers lose time and salary every year on account of 
Quarantine. . 
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WILL YOU PERMIT THE T. C. U. TO DO IT? 


The T. C. U, is a unique institution—the only one of its kind in the world. 
Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of the Normal Instructor, has said: “The plan of this 
company is ideal. Its policies assure teachers a fixed income in the event of Sick- 
ness, Quarantine or Accident.” 

It extends its beneficent protection over teachers everywhere in America—from 
the primitive and isolated school houses of the mountains and the desert to the great, 
| . perfectly appointed public schools of our largest cities. For the risk of accident is. 
universal and infection is possible wherever there is atmosphere. In one mail we re- 
ceive a claim from a teacher who has been struck by an automobile in New York, 
another from a teacher who slipped and sprained an ankle in Minneapolis, another 
‘from a young woman in Oklahoma, stricken with typhoid at the opening of her 
first term, and still another from a principal] in California whose home has been 
quarantined, and who would lose his salary were he nota member of the T. C. U 
With thespeed of the fastest mail we send $100 to take immediate care 





¢ 
4 F of any teacher who becomes ill away from home and friends. These are 
i) - 
Ye Meg % only a few of the things we do to protect teachers from loss of salary 
%, Nan Ont and savings by misfortune. There are many other benefits, fully ex- 
f. . . . . 
| *. *eifn Ge, > plained in a little book we publish. If you area teacher, or expect 
4 ss %, » 4 - 5 i . . . . a 
| ey, “i ity to become one, you must have a copy of it, in justice to your- 


self. May we send it with our compliments? 
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